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The World’s Most Significant 
Birthday: A Christmas Meditation 


By Henry BurTON TRIMBLE 


Henry Burton Trimble, A.B. (Roanoke College) ’07, B.D. (Vanderbilt) ’11, 
A.M. (Columbia) ’13, B.D. (Union Theological Seminary) °13 D.D. 
(Hendrix College) ’26, D.D. (Roanoke College) ’27, LL.D. (Boston 
University) ’40, is Dean of the Candler School of Theology. 


HE celebration of the birthday of a notable person becomes the 
aaa of the whole life of that person. On Lincoln’s birth- 
day, now a national holiday, the mind of the world does not turn 
merely to a log cabin and a calendar; our thoughts are of the entire 
life of the man. The date and circumstances of his birth serve mainly 
asa starting point for the discussion of his contribution to the world. 
§o it is with the birth of Christ; on Christmas day our minds are 
turned to the benefits he has brought to humanity. 

The significance of Christ follows a common pattern from the 
time of his birth until now. God is the common Father of all 
humanity; he desires only good for all his children; we are called 
to a life of sharing and fellowship; through each the redemption 
@ of all is accomplished. The advent of the Saviour means the deliver- 
ance of men from oppressive limitations and complete fulfillment 
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of the potentialities of every personality. Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, sounded the keynote of Christianity when she said, “His 
mercy is on them that fear him from generation to generation. . , , 
He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them 
of low degree. He hath filled the hungry with good things; and th 
rich he hath sent empty away.” In the announcement to the shep 
herds there is exultant joy in the contemplation of God and the 
advent of peace. There are “tidings of great joy, which shall be tc 
all people.” Or again, “And suddenly there was with the angel ; 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
It should be noted that both in the words of Mary and in the 
angels’ song the outflow of joy from the heart is united with the 
high aims of the heavenly kingdom. 


The pattern of deliverance and fulfillment holds as the story off™\ 


Christ’s life unfolds. In the synagogue at Nazareth Jesus himself 
said, ““The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, and to preach deliverance to the captives, and 


recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” In reply to the 
question of John, “Art thou he that should come? or look we fomlisi 
another?’ Christ again said, ““Go your way, and tell John wha 
things ye have seen and heard; how that the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
to the poor the gospel is preached.” 


Much later, in the very dramatic picture of the final judgmen 
as recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, Jesus still hold 
to the humanitarian ideals that cluster around his birth, his mother’ 
dream and the angels’ song. The Son of Man sits in judgment 
upon all nations, and divides the sheep from the goats. The basi 
of separation was, “for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye too 
me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” To these the judge said 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared fo 
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yu from the foundation of the world.” Likewise there was stern 
ondemnation for those who had not been kind to fellow man 
a the hour of need. 

In many respects the Bethlehem-manger pattern of life is well 
perpetuated in the modern church, as in the hymns. To illustrate, 
tere are a few examples quoted at random: “He comes to break 
wpression, to set the captive free. . . . with succor speedy to those 
sho suffer wrong. . . . [to] bid the weak be strong. . . . to give 
them songs for sighing, their darkness turn to light. . . . righteous- 
ess, in fountains, from hill to valley [shall] flow’; ““Dear Desire 
if every nation, joy of every longing heart’’; “Joy to the world! 
date Lord is come.” Christianity is a religion of song, and its songs 
@materpret its purpose. 

The power of the appeal of Christ is largely in its inclusiveness. 
f™\o one is left out; no need is forgotten. To the contrary, the plans 
fmf men are usually exclusive; their benefits are for less than all 
mankind. To some it is said, ““These benefits are for you,” while to 
a@mthers the word is, ““These benefits are not for you.” Such lines of 
eparation were never drawn by Jesus. Of no human being did he 
@mver say, “He is not my brother; I have no interest in him.”” He 


h@mvholly repudiated the principle of ostracism; the whole of humanity 


sincluded within the circle of his tender care. 

The emotions of joy, praise, and thanksgiving attend our thoughts 
@@i Christ’s coming into the world, similar to the feelings quickened 
y the close of a great war. Who can forget V-E day? or V-J day? 
\iering and death over, destruction ended, and the men coming 
ome! Joy swept over the earth; there was singing everywhere. 
ikewise the oppressed, the unfortunate, the sick, the sad, and the 
inful find deliverance in Christ; lives from which the light of hope 
las passed are radiant again; the human soul is free to live richly, 
ind is inspired to do so. ‘‘Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again 
say, Rejoice’? becomes the song of many. 

When Christmas comes, therefore: 

Men will sing. People will assemble in the churches to sing carols. 
lnmany homes the first sound of the morning will be the tune of a 
mn, some member of the family bursting into song. Before day- 
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light on that morning many will be awakened by some roving ban( 
of singers in the street or on the doorstep. For many days ther 
will be Christmas music on the air. It will be as one awaking in thé 
heart of a great forest at dawn with birds singing everywhere 
it will be “Joy to the world!” 

Men will be of good cheer. Among other ways, good cheer j 
expressed by the color, brightness, and wide distribution of Christ 
mas decorations. In the most squalid sections of the city there will b 
green on every door, together with lights in the windows. In th 
better-favored sections there will be more elaborately decorate 
trees, on lawns and in homes, and richer colors will be seen. Thi 
will be because pocketbooks, not hearts, are fuller, for hearts wi 
be full everywhere. 

Men will be generous. Presents will be given to those who wi 
make gifts in return; others will give without expectation of reci 
procity—baskets to the poor, for example. Children without toys, 0 
anyone without food, clothing, shelter, and warmth on Christma 
day is incongruous indeed. Christianity is of generous spirit, and th 
birthday of its founder cannot be celebrated in parsimony. 

Men will forgive. In war, by common consent, firing often cease 
on Christmas day. The President of the United States and th 
governors of the several states will continue to grant thei 
Christmas pardons. 

Let Christmas day be not only the epitome of the life of the maj 
whose birth is celebrated but also a prophecy of things to come 
Let the gladness, the warmth, the giving, the forgiveness, and a 
the hopes and aspirations of a single day characterize the whol 
year. Jesus planned not merely for a day but for all time. 





The County Unit System 
in Georgia 
By Lynwoop M. Ho.ianp 
Lynwood M. Holland, A.B. ’32, A.M.’33, Ph.D. (Illinois) ’45, is Assistant 


Professor of Political Science. For ten years he has been making an exhaus- 
tive study of the direct primary in Georgia. 


N INTEGRAL PART of the direct primary in Georgia is the county 
N unit system, which is somewhat analogous to the presidential 
dection system in the national government, where the candidate who 
receives the plurality of votes within a state is given an electoral 
vote equivalent to the representation in Congress. 

The county unit system is unique to Georgia.’ It is based on the 
representation in the lower house of the general assembly, so that 
each county has twice as many unit votes as it has representatives. 
This geographical representation began in the colonial period, and 
was definitely established in 1843, when thirty-seven of the more 
populous counties were limited to two representatives and the 
remaining counties were limited to one.? This was enacted to pre- 
yent a too numerous membership in the lower house, which had 
increased by this time to more than one hundred members.’ In 1849 
the total number of representatives for the lower house was limited 
for the first time to 130, who were proportioned among the counties 
so that each county would have at least one, and the thirty-seven 
more populous would be limited to two and no more.* These acts 
established the principle of geographical representation rather than 
population as the basis for selecting state representatives. 


‘An unsuccessful effort was made to adopt the county unit system in Tennessee to 
nominate its governor, United States Senator, railroad and public utilities commissioner 
in 1937, 


*Georgia Acts, 1842-43, p. 57. Lucien E. Roberts, “Sectional Factors in the Movement 
for Legislative Reapportionment and Reduction in Georgia, 1777-1860,” in Studies of 
Georgia History and Government (Athens, Georgia: The University of Georgia Press, 
1940), pp. 94-122. 

’Walter McElreath, A Treatise on the Constitution of Georgia (Atlanta: The Harrison 
Company, 1912), pp. 88-89. 


‘Georgia Acts, 1849-50, p. 121. 
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In the Constitution of 1868 the total members of the lower hous 
of the general assembly were limited to 175 members apportioned 
in the following manner: the six most populous counties to have 
three representatives each, the thirty-one next in population, two 
each, and the remaining ninety-five counties, one representative 
each.° One writer in describing later the system of representation 
in Georgia stated: “This 1868 scheme is the pattern which has been 
followed with slight alterations in all subsequent enactments. It may 
be called the 3-2-1 plan.” *® After the return of the Democrats to 
power in Georgia in 1870, they opposed the Constitution of 1868 
because it was a product of the carpetbag and scalawag regime and 
out of harmony with their wishes.” A constitutional convention was 
called in 1877, and the new constitution retained the 3-2-1 plan as 
the basis of representation in the lower house. The only change made 
was to reduce the number of two-representative counties from 
thirty-one to twenty-six.* Since 1877 twenty-four new counties have 
been created, or the Constitution has been amended eight times and 
changed the aggregate number of representatives in the lower house. 
The 3-2-1 plan has been retained. Today there are 205 members 


of the lower house in the following proportion: eight counties with 
three representatives, thirty with two, and 121 with one each’ 
Under the unit basis of representation in Georgia, population has 
very little to do with the weight of suffrage, for the county is the 
political measure, in which the rural areas can virtually dominate the 
political affairs of the state.’ 


The county unit basis for deciding the result in a state convention 
was used by the Democratic Party in 1876, when each county at 


5 Constitution of Georgia, 1868, Art. III, Sec. III, Par. 1. 
6 Atlanta Constitution, August 6, 1933. 


7I. W. Avery, The History of the State of Georgia from 1850 to 1881 (New York: 
Brown and Derby, 1881), pp. 523-31. 


8 The 3-2-1 plan was retained primarily because Robert Toombs, one of the leaders in 
the Constitutional Convention, was determined to protect the largest section of the state, 
predominantly rural, from the growing towns and cities. 


®The new Constitution of Georgia, which was adopted in 1945, did not change the 
basis of representation in the lower house. 


10C, B. Gosnell, Government and Politics of Georgia (New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1936), p. 178. 
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the state convention was entitled to twice as many delegates as it 
had representatives in the lower house. Each county was required 
to cast its allotted votes as a unit for the convention.” By the time 
of the first state-wide Democratic primary in 1898, nominations 
were determined by a plurality of county unit votes. This system 
was used until 1906, when Hoke Smith, the successful candidate for 
governor in the primary, and his friends advocated the abolition of 
the county unit system and the substitution of popular majority for 
governor and other state officials. The credentials committee of the 
Democratic Party recommended such a change at the state conven- 
tion, which unanimously approved it;’* and despite the protest of 
political leaders and several rural counties, the state committee 
incorporated the change in the rules and regulations for the 
1908 primary.*® | 

The gubernatorial campaign for the primary in 1908 was between 
Hoke Smith and “Little Joe’ Brown, and denunciation of the 
majority rule became the battle cry of Tom Watson and the sup- 
porters of Brown, who used it most effectively in the rural counties 
to arouse the people against Smith. Brown won the nomination by 
2 12,000 majority vote, and the state Democratic convention of 
1908 reversed the action of 1906 and provided for a return to the 
county unit system. This change was made by the Democratic execu- 


tive committee in 1910, with a majority instead of plurality vote 


required to nominate all candidates, except United States senators, 
solicitors-general, and judges of the superior court.** 


Daily Constitution, August 8, 1876. The county system is “traceable to the fear of the 
rural control by city folks; lack of confidence in legislature; to rigid provisions in the 
Constitution intended to preserve the status quo in local governments; ... and to a 
deep and sincere belief on the part of many people in the wisdom, wholesomeness, and 
safety of local government.” J. T. Askew, “Georgia Counties Overshadowed by State 
Centralization.” National Municipal Review, XXVIII (April 1939), p. 271. 


2 “We declare it to be the policy of the Democratic Party of Georgia that hereafter all 
primary elections for United States Senators, statehouse officers .. . shall be by direct 
popular vote. The candidate who, upon consolidation of the votes throughout the state, 
shall receive a majority of the votes cast, shall be declared the nominee of the party for 
that office.” Atlanta Constitution, September 5, 1906. 


Rules and Regulations of Democratic Party of Georgia in 1908: Atlanta Constitution, 
April 14, 1908. 


Rules and Regulations of Democratic Executive Committee of 1908. 
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No further change was made until the enactment of the Neill 
Primary Law** in 1917, when the county unit system previously 
required by party custom and party regulation became officially 
established by the state’s election laws. The first section of the act 
stipulated that party nominations for United States senator, goy. 
ernor, state house officers, and judges of the supreme court and 
court of appeals should be by primaries according to the county 
unit plan. One date was provided for all the primaries in the state, 
except for local officials or for president, and that date was set for 
the second Wednesday in September in the years of the general 
elections. Any candidate who received the plurality of popular votes 
in a given county was entitled to the full county vote on the county 
unit basis; in the event candidates tied in popular votes in a county, 
the unit vote was divided equally between the two candidates. If 
there were only two candidates for any particular office in the 
primary and they should receive the same number of unit votes, the 
one receiving the highest number of popular votes was declared the 
nominee of the party. It was the duty of the state executive com. 
mittee of the party conducting the election to consolidate the results 
and publish them, and to see that the names of the nominees were 
placed on the ballots in the regular election.*® 

The second section of the act provided that a plurality of county 


unit votes was required for all nominations except for governor and 


United States senator, who were required instead to receive a 
majority. If no candidate for governor or United States senator 
received a majority, a run-off primary” was called for the second 
Wednesday in October following the primary in September. Only 
the two candidates receiving the highest number of unit votes in the 
15 The title of the law was given the name of the sponsor, W. Cecil Neill, of Columbus. 
The bill was introduced by him in the 1916 session of the general assembly and passed 


both houses, but was vetoed by Governor Nat E. Harris. Atlanta Constitution, Jul 
57, 3947. 


16 Georgia Laws, 1917, pp. 183-84. In 1944 the state executive committee of a party 
was given the power to fix the time for the primary, second primary, or party conven 
tion as it deemed necessary. Georgia Laws, 1944, Extra Session, p. 25. 


17 The second primary is called the run-off primary, and is used only in nine of the 
Southern states as a method of “obviating minority nominations.” In Georgia it } 
unique in that it is based upon the county unit vote. 
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frst primary were eligible to enter. The consolidation of votes and 
the responsibility therefor were to be under the same authority as 
in the first primary. In the event the two candidates for the same 
office received the same number of unit votes in the second primary, 
the one receiving the majority of the popular votes was to be 
declared the nominee.”* 

Minor provisions of the Neill Law provided that the state con- 
vention of the party should not be held until after the expiration 
of fifteen days from the date of the second primary; that a special 
primary election to fill vacancies in any of the offices referred to in 
this law should be held on the date fixed by the state executive com- 
mittee and under the provisions of this act; that the expenses of the 
primary should be borne by the political party holding it; that 
nothing in the law should be construed to interfere with the nomi- 
nation of congressmen, judges of the superior courts, solicitors- 
general, and members of the general assembly, except that the date 
was to be the same as the primary for the United States senator, 
governor, and state house officers; and that no person was entitled 
to vote in such a primary who was “not a duly qualified and regis- 
tered voter in accordance with the rules and regulations of the 
party holding the same.’ *® 

The Neill Primary Law was enacted primarily to purify the 
politics of the state by taking the selection of public officials out of 
the hands of the professional politicians and restoring it to the 
people. One of the major weaknesses of the primary election system 
had been the “convention juggling and trading.” It was believed 
that the Neill Law would correct this weakness by assuring the 
people that once their choice of candidates had been expressed at 
the ballot box, it would stand. A second primary rather than a 
convention was provided if no candidate received a majority in 
the first primary.” 


The largest majority which has been required in the state was 


® Georgia Laws, 1917, p. 185. 
“Georgia Laws, 1917, p. 189. 


These ideas were expressed by Mr. W. Cecil Neill in an interview to the Atlanta 
Constitution, July 24, 1917. 
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in 1930, when there were 161 counties; today with 159 counties, the 
necessary majority is 206. Despite majority requirements, there has 
not been a run-off primary for senator, and only three for governor; 
in 1920 with three candidates, in 1926 with four candidates, and 
in 1930 with five candidates.” 

Georgia is still predominantly rural, although the urban popula. 
tion has increased from 15.6 per cent in 1900 to 24.4 per cent in 
1940, while the rural population has decreased from 84.4 per cent 
in 1900 to 65.6 per cent in 1940.** This means that the rural counties 
still control the more populous counties by a system in which they 
are not only grossly overrepresented but are given a preponderance 
of power in nominating United States senators and state officials. 
All efforts to make any changes have been defeated by the rural 
counties, which believe that to destroy the county unit system means 
that “the government of Georgia will go out of the hands of the 
people into the hands of the political bosses who live in great cities, 
where there are machine politics, ward heelers and where graft and 
corruption run rampant.’’** Many supporters of the county unit 
system defend it on the grounds that it prevents radical groups or 
machines from developing “‘in large centers of population and gain- 
ing political control of the state.” ** Any suggestion of a change in 
the nominating system brings immediately a charge by the county 
politicians that the cities are trying to dictate the government 
of the state. 

The largest urban counties condemn the county unit system as 
one of the worst forms of gerrymandering in the United States,” 
and that the county unit system merely breaks down and isolates 
into 159 units the more than a million Georgia voters who can “be 
21 Georgia Official and Statistical Register, 1923-43, compiled by Mrs. J. E. Hays, State 


Historian and Director (Atlanta: Georgia Department of Archives and History, 
1923-43). 


22 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Population, I (Washington: United 
States Printing Office, 1942), p. 239. 


23 The Statesman, August 18, 1942. 
24 Atlanta Constitution, August 27, 1946. 


25 George C. Stoney, “Georgia’s Rotten Boroughs,” New Republic, CIII (August 19, 
1940), p. 248. 
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pought, sold, traded or fixed—without regard to the issues at 
sake.””*® Many urban leaders state also that the system is un- 
democratic, because it gives the voters of the less populated rural 
counties the greater proportionate weight in the state election. 
The more populous counties are a minority and have little voice in 
sominations; their large numbers of population are almost dis- 
regarded, making the system unrepresentative. One of the features 
yhich is most frequently condemned by the opponents of the county 
unit system is that it breeds demagogues, who need not worry about 
the cities so long as they can appeal to and carry the rural counties 
of the state.” 

Among the more glaring examples of unequal and unfair features 
of the county unit system frequently pointed out is that a candidate 
night win the popular plurality votes in the primary but lose the 
nomination because of the distribution of the county unit votes, as 
inthe case of Carmichael for governor in 1946, Parker for congress- 
man in the Sixth District in 1934, Woods for congressman in the 
Ninth District in 1936, and Mrs. Helen D. Mankin for congress- 
woman in the Fifth District in 1946. 

The county unit system has been condemned as undemocratic 
from the introduction of the Neill Primary Law in the general 
assembly in 1917, because it gives a preponderance of power to the 
rural counties over the more populous ones.** However no action 
was taken to challenge its constitutionality until after the primary 
of July 17, 1946, when James V. Carmichael, a gubernatorial can- 
didate, received a majority of more than 16,000 popular votes over 


his nearest opponent, Eugene Talmadge, who received 242 county 


unit votes to obtain the gubernatorial nomination. A suit was brought 
in the federal district court by two voters, Mrs. R. L. Turman of 
Fulton County and Dr. C. B. Gosnell of DeKalb County, on the 
grounds that a system which gives the ballot of a voter in a small 
county ten or a hundred times the weight of a ballot cast in one of 
*6 Atlanta Constitution, September 18, 1946. 

"Ibid., August 12, 1936. 


Atlanta Constitution, July 24-August 9, 1917. The debates in the house and senate 
are given in this newspaper. 
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the more populous counties was an abridgment of their civil rights 
and a denial of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States. They con. 
tended that the county unit provision of the Neill Law was “, 
deliberate, express, and unreasonable discrimination in varying 
degrees against all voters residing in any but the smallest counties,” 
They illustrated the discrimination against the voters of the more 
populous counties by showing that it required 106 plus votes in 
Fulton County or 33 plus votes in DeKalb County to have the same 
value as one vote in Chattahoochee County, or 71 votes in Fulton 
County to have the same value as one vote in Quitman County 
in the 1946 primary. 

A three-judge federal court ruled on August 26, 1946, that 
Georgia’s county unit system which governed the Democratic pri- 
maries had not deprived the plaintiffs of the equal protection of the 
laws. And they continued: “The Constitution of the United States 
has nothing to do with State elections, save as specially provided in 
certain Amendments. . . .” The judges recognized that there was 
‘a glaring inequality between Chattahoochee County and Fulton 
County in representation in the Legislature and, by consequence, in 
applying the county unit rule to a primary”; but they believed that 
the remedy for such inequality was to be found in changing the law 
‘rather than by appeal to the courts of equity to upset the laws as 
unconstitutional because of a hardship that has arisen.” * 

The decision of the federal court upholding the county unit system 
was acclaimed by those who supported it, for they did not believe 
that the national government had the right to interfere with state 
primaries. Failing, however, to receive an injunction to invalidate 
the county unit system, Mrs. Turman and Dr. Gosnell filed an 
appeal through their lawyers to the Supreme Court on September 
14, 1946. Their appeal contends that the three federal judges who 
ruled on the case should have granted the petition because the Neill 
Law abridged the constitutional rights of equal participation in 
state elections which was granted by the state constitution. This 
appeal places before the Supreme Court the main contention of the 


29 Turman and Gosnell vs Duckworth et al. 
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opponents of the county unit system that the right to vote in the 
primaries is secured by the Constitution of the United States to all 
qualified voters without discrimination for living in an urban county.” 

The Supreme Court, on October 28, 1946, denied a review of the 
county unit case by a vote of six to three. The majority did not give 
, written opinion in discussing the appeal from the lower court; 
they cited Colgrove, et al. vs. Green, in which the Supreme Court 
declined to act on “moot” issues. An appeal for a rehearing on 
November 25, 1946, was denied. Many Georgians are not satisfied 
with the county unit system for selecting candidates, and hope that 
some solution will be found to relieve them of what they believe to 
be unjust representation. 


0 Atlanta Constitution, September 14, 1946. 





Carol 


In crimson and gold 
The princes of earth 
When forth they fare 
All bright are arrayed; 
And brazen and bold 
To make them mirth 
The trumpets blare 
In the cavalcade. 


With new-fallen snow 
The hills were white 
When Heaven’s high King 
Did to earth repair, 
In the mystic glow 
Of a great star’s light, 
Angels carolling 
Through the wintry air. 


The year is old. 
I bid ye prepare 
For the King who comes 
In His progress here, 
As the wizards foretold 
Who offerings bear 
From their distant homes 
Through the starlight clear. 


Bring holly and bay 
From the drifted wood 
While the belfries beat 
With the happy chime. 
On the trestles lay 
Rich wine and food; 
In the Yule-log’s heat 
Bless Christmas time. 


T.HLE. 
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The Waters of Babylon 


By ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


Allen D. Albert, Jr., Ph.B. (Chicago) ’24, A.M. (Chicago) °31, Ph.D. 
(Chicago) ’36, is Professor of Sociology. Professor Albert has made two 
trips to the Near East, where he gathered materials for a dissertation, pre- 
sented to the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, on THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE City IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND AssyRIA. 


By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
When we remembered thee, O Sion. 


OUCHING as is this picture of the Hebrew exile in a far land 

j pores his yearning for his home, his sentiment is hardly 
to be understood on other basis than that of homesickness. 

The walls of the Jerusalem for which he yearned were “broken 


’ 


down,”’ the gates were “burned with fire,” and the richer parts of 
the city laid waste. 


The waters of Babylon, beside which he sat, flowed through cool 


canals, walled with brick and decorated with ornamental gates or 
spacious bridges at the street ends. 


Had he turned his steps from the waters up one of the side 
streets, he would have emerged on the great festival boulevard, or 
Aiburshaba, a street as famous in his day as Fifth Avenue or 
Michigan Avenue is in ours. Perhaps he would have come out near 
the magnificent Ishtar Gate, with its beautifully colored enamelled 
brick, embellished with fantastic figures, leopards with snakes’ 
heads, roaring lions, and magnificent bulls. 

Turning, our Psalmist would see at the other end of the street 
the lofty ‘““Tower of Babel,” with its seven set-backs and broad 
stairway spiralling to the top. 

The street itself, nearly eighty feet wide, would be paved with 
asphalt over brick and carefully provided with storm sewers against 
the heavy periodic rains, a marked contrast to the proverbial and 
omnipresent dust of Jerusalem. 

Flanking the Aiburshaba were the famous “hanging gardens,” 
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palaces of the rich, their set-backs laden with soil and planted with 
shrubs and even trees, exotic and tropical. 

Near the Tower were the great banking houses and mercantile 
establishments that made Babylon a great and rich city. Here one 
could enter and purchase a bill of exchange, expressed in terms of 
the barley value upon which its economy was based, cashable at a 
city hundreds of miles away or even, conceivably, at a branch of 
the bank in Jerusalem. Like joint partnership agreements, leases, or 
mortgages, the draft would be written upon a little clay tablet 
perhaps an inch by an inch and a half, and carefully folded into 
a clay envelope. 

Did our purchaser choose to go venturing, he could board one of 
the many ships anchored along the quay of the Euphrates, the 
broad river that cut the city in half, and go, current-borne, to one of 
the fabulous old-world cities down stream, or even sail out into the 
Persian Gulf to the Pearl Islands, or India itself. 

On the ships, along the quay, and in the shops he would mingle 
with peoples from most of the Mediterranean world, though the 
speech would be chiefly the Aramaic that he had spoken in his 
native Sion. 

There, also, he would see the caravans arriving from China, 
India, the far north, or from Egypt, bringing in their treasures, 
to find their way into the shops or the holds of ships. 

His food would be the staple barley,: meat slaughtered in the 
great stock-yards suburb, and dates, washed down with wine or 
barley beer. He could dress in cotton, or wool, or linen, according 
to his financial resources and the weather. 

It is possible that our Psalmist might have lived in a ghetto or 
slave quarter, walled, with only a few guarded exits, but the spade 
of the excavator has not turned up such a quarter in Babylon, 
although it was typical of many other cities. It is more likely that 
he would have occupied one of the usual Babylonian houses of three 
or four stories built around a courtyard. Of unburnt clay, laid in 
asphalt, plastered inside and out, such a house is still ideal for a 
climate embracing searing heat, penetrating cold, aridity, and 
dampness such as that of the Land of the Two Rivers. 
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Within the courtyard would be a well of slightly brackish and 
alkaline-tasting water, drawn from the never-failing water table of 
the delta land of Lower Babylonia. Within the house itself would 
be a bathroom, equipped with tub, washbasin, and toilet, connected 
by vertical drain to a bricked-in sewer, a tank with dipper standing 
by to furnish fresh water for washing and to flush down sewage. 

Furnishings would be probably of the simplest, but dowry lists 
show a bedstead, chairs, tables, rush lights, and, most interestingly, 
a door as common fittings. One thinks at once of the highly deco- 
rated doors and gateways of the Balkans, which are among a 
family’s proudest possessions. 

Standing on the top of his house, our Psalmist would have been 
able to see the processions of the great Nisan festival winding their 
way into the city from the religious or temple suburbs near by. More 
probably, he would withdraw from the wild saturnalia of the 
Babylonian Spring Festival to conduct his Passover rites within 
his darkened house. 

From almost any point in the city from which one might look 
he would see the massive walls, an inner and an outer, each over 
thirty feet in thickness, with a space between them, and a tower 
every hundred feet. These last, says Strabo, were ninety feet high 
and the walls between seventy-five. The excavator bears him out, 
and Herodotus as well, who tells us a four-horse chariot could turn 
on top of the wall. Made of baked brick set in asphalt, such walls 
gave the great city a sense of strength and security. 

The walls that shut the Psalmist in and the enemy out were 
about fourteen miles in circumference, and thus contained an area 
of approximately ten square miles, not great for a city reputed to be 
of about a million persons. Modern cities should give us the expla- 
nation: a large portion of the people lived outside the walls and in 


the numerous suburbs. Babylon was in every sense a metropolis. 

It was probably scant comfort to our Hebrew exile that Babylon 
was the brightest jewel in the crown of his arch-enemy, Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In almost every inscription the Chaldean king boasts of the 
efforts he made on behalf of his capital city: “The great walls of 
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Babylon I put into perfect condition and built the quay wall of its 
moat mountain high.” 

When the Chaldean dynasty assumed the we of Babylon, in 
626 B.C., their beautifying of the city was on so elaborate a scale 
that the city was to be listed by the Greeks as among the seven 
wonders of the world. 

We learn from Nebuchadnezzar that his father carried on ex. 
tensive work before him, including the beautifying of the festival 
street. His own efforts were most extensive and well-planned. With 
the greatest detail he tells of his restoration of the Aiburshaba and 
the great Ishtar Gate, paying special attention to the drainage 
and bridges. “I am,” he tells his people, “the beautifier of all 
your cities... .” 


Brilliant embellishments, ruddy splendor, unequalled ornature 
I bestowed upon them. The brilliance of the Sun I made their 
own. Their summits I raised aloft to Heaven. . . . The sanctu- 
aries of the gods and goddesses I made bright as the day. 


A list of foremen appointed for the work on the terrace is still 
preserved and a rendering of accounts for work done: 


5180 bricks for 74 layers; to each layer 70 bricks in front of 
the palace, for work between the palace and the wall, from the 
12th of Ululu [a month] to the 27th of Ululu, in the 28th 
year of Nabu-Kudurru-Usur [true name of Nebuchadnezzar ], 
king of Babylon, were laid. 


Herodotus tells us the seven set-backs of the Tower of Babel 
were each overlaid with different metals, including gold and silver, 
but it is probable he was confused by the beautiful enamelled brick 
of which the king was so fond. 

The Chaldeans had almost a unique opportunity presented by 
Babylon. That other great enemy of the Hebrews, Sennacherib— 
he of “The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold’”—had done 
an especially thorough job of destroying Babylon some years before. 
The story of that destruction is worth repeating. 

Babylon was always an impossible city for an outside power to 
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govern. Sennacherib, treating the great city with unwonted courtesy, 
had sent his beloved eldest son to be its king and governor. The 
Babylonians responded by closing the gates in revolt and giving up 
the young prince to Sennacherib’s enemies to be flayed alive. Senna- 
cherib captured the city in 689 B.C. after more than two years of 
effort, utterly destroyed it, and then, in his own words: 


After I had destroyed Babylon, had smashed the gods thereof, 
and had struck down its people with the sword—that the 
ground of the city might be carried off, I removed the ground 
and had it carried to the Euphrates, to the sea. Its dust 
reached unto Dilmun [a city some miles down stream]. 


Sennacherib marched his army through the ruined city, each man 
carrying a basket. He filled his basket with rubble and, going to the 
bank of the river, dumped it in. The shovel of the excavator reveals 
how thorough was the fury of destruction. 

Upon the death of Sennacherib, the surviving son who inherited 
allowed the city to be rebuilt, but it was far from being the great 
metropolis it had been or was to be. When the Chaldean governors 
revolted in the last days of the Assyrian Empire, they disregarded 
the poor city that had been rebuilt and began almost from the 
ground up. 

Sennacherib himself was responsible for the replanning and beau- 
tifying of Babylon’s only real rival in the ancient world, Nineveh: 


Not one among them [the kings my fathers] . . . had turned his 
thoughts nor brought his mind to lay out the streets of the 
city, to widen the squares, to dig a canal, to set out trees... . 
At that time I enlarged the site of Nineveh, my royal city. 
I made its streets wide enough to run a royal road, and make 
it shine like the day. In the days to come, that there might be 
no narrowing of the royal road, I had steles [stone monu- 
ments] made which stand facing each other. Fifty-two great 
cubits [seventy-eight feet] I measured the width of the royal 
road up to the park gate. 


The king then tells us of probably the most effective zoning device 
yet invented: 
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If ever anyone of the people who dwell in that city tears down 
his old house and builds a new one, and the foundations of his 
house encroach upon the royal road, they shall hang him upon 
a stake over his own house. 


Sennacherib was not yet through. Ancient cities like modern ones 
were in need of slum clearance: 


A great park like unto Mt. Amanus, wherein were set out all 
kinds of herbs and orchard fruits, trees such as grow in the 
mountains and in Chaldea, I planted by its [the palace’s] side. 


Nor was he neglectful of the transplanted dwellers of the slums: 


That they might plant orchards, I subdivided some land in the 
commons above the city into plots of two Pi [ ?] each for the 
citizens of Nineveh and gave it to them. To make the orchards 
luxurious, from the borders of the town of Kisiri to the plain 
above Nineveh, through mountain and lowland, with iron pick- 
axes I cut and directed a canal. For a distance of one and a half 
beru [fifteen kilometres] I caused to flow there everlasting 
water from the Khoser. Inside these orchards I made them run 
in irrigation ditches. 


Nineveh, likewise, was heavily fortified by great walls, in this 
city of stone, and far more by walls of the fiercest warriors of 
all the ancient world. Indeed, Assyria and its capital became 
synonymous with oppression, rapine, and wickedness. 

The Lord sent Jonah to preach to it to repent lest it be de- 
stroyed, and chided the reluctant prophet in the famous words, 
“Should I not spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than 
sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand; and also much cattle.” The king of 
Assyria, we are told, thereupon proclaimed a fast and covered every 
man and beast with sackcloth, and the Lord “repented the evil that 
he had said that he would do unto them; and he did it not.” 

The Medes and Persians and Chaldeans were not to be so 
merciful. Sweeping in from both north and south in 612 B.C., the 
allies took and sacked the city. Nevermore would it “shine like the 
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Sun” or reveal to the gods the greatness of its kings. Today near the 
oil city of Mosul, the ruins still lie, still yielding their lore of ancient 
times and testifying to the words of the prophet Nahum: 


And it shall come to pass, that all they that look upon thee 
shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste: who will 
bemoan her? Whence shall I seek comforters for thee? 


When this occurred in Nineveh, the greatest period of Babylon 
was but beginning. The Chaldeans, who helped shatter the power 
of Assyria, went on to make of Babylon the greatest city of 
ancient times. 

The mightiest of the Chaldean kings brought our Psalmist and 
his fellows and placed them there beside the waters. In time, 539 
B.C., Babylon under a weaker king would fall to the Persian, Cyrus 
the Great, and become his capital city of the ‘‘west.” 

There followed almost two hundred years of unexcelled pros- 
perity for the greater part of the time. From that period comes a 
wealth of business documents that give us a better picture of con- 
ditions than in any equal period of Europe’s Middle Ages. Chaldean 
astronomers kept the most accurate astral tables based upon 
observation over such a period in the world’s history. The enlight- 
ened interest of the early Persian kings made the city the hub of a 
commerce that embraced the ancient world. 

Some few of the brethren of the Psalmist, free to return to Sion, 
went with Nehemiah and Ezra to build the walls of Jerusalem, but 
by far the greater part remained to share in Babylon’s prosperity. 
Indeed one, a certain Marashu, became chief tax collector for 
one of the later kings and the most powerful business man in the 
kingdom. The Old Testament tells us that another, the virtuous 
Esther, became a queen. 

As Persian power declined, likewise declined Babylon. When 
Alexander camped beside its faded finery, his half-hearted attempts 
at restoration did little to revive its greatness. As ever, however, 
Babylon had the last word. Alexander the Great fell ill—it is said 
in the East from drinking Babylon’s alkaline waters—and died in 
the palace of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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ROGRESSIVE education, like every reform movement, divides 
P people into those who are for it, and those who are against it. 
Those who are against it include those who oppose change of any 
sort, as well as those who do not understand what the movement 
is about. Those who are for it are so either because they welcome 
change which upsets prevailing ideas, or because they recognize the 
values involved. The fact that it has aroused so vigorous support 
as well as opposition, is evidence that it reaches into deep layers of 
tradition, the stirring up of which beclouds the real issues. 

There is little that is new in the philosophy or methodology of 
what we now call the progressive movement or, abroad, the New 
Education. Since the Renaissance and the Reformation and the rise 
of secular schools, there have been those who ever and again have 
sought to make the school experiences of childhood and youth con- 
tribute to wholesome development intellectually, physically, morally, 
and socially. They have opposed formalism, memoriter learning, and 
the separation of the school life from that outside. Progressives 
there have always been and ever must be. We confine our discussion, 
however, to the present or near past. 

Five recognizable currents mingle or flow through our educational 
stream of thinking. They are: the informational, the disciplinary, 
the scientific, the social, and the developmental. Any one may fill the 
channel as suits the persuasion of the individual. 

We must note that there is ever the tendency for what is to be 
learned to become an end in itself, unrelated to the needs of good 
living. Formalism, rote learning, forcing of adult ideas upon the 
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unwilling minds of children, accompanied by the necessity of resort 
to severities and punishments in order to get results, have been the 
sins against which reformers have struggled for centuries. Factual 
learning is easy to carry on. The teacher is always in the more 
favorable position, while the learner must struggle against a tide 
often too powerful for him to breast. The reformers of the past, 
as well as of the present, believe that such formalized experiences 
are deterrants to sound development, and that activities of meaning, 
related to the realities of life, alone have a place in the education 
of children and youth. 

But factual learning lends itself well to the devices of the scientist, 
for science relies on measurement or the application of mathematical 
calculations as basis for its inferences. Factual attainments are 
readily identified and counted. The individual can then be statical- 
ized, categorized, if not stigmatized. Out of it has gradually devel- 
oped a deterministic philosophy concerning the individual which has 
reached deep into educational practices. Overlooked is his modi- 
fiability, his capacity to respond to changing factors in his outer and 
inner environments, and the fact that education, really to be such, 
must concern itself with bringing about desirable changes in the 
person. What these changes should be like rests upon a conviction 
that, in a society leaning toward a democratic form, such ends are 
recognizable and attainable. 

The emphasis on the social ends has been of recent times greatly 
exalted by John Dewey. Accepting the democratic social organiza- 
tion as that to be striven for, he contends that information about 
such ends is not productive of the ends themselves; that only by 
participating in those kinds of activities which are themselves demo- 
cratic in their nature do the human attributes related to such ends 
develop; that only by the constant “reconstruction of experience”’ 
can a person move toward a democratic adjustment. He, along with 
many before, holds to the doctrine of “doing” rather than passive 
reception; that self-control comes through exercising self-control; 
that tolerance develops from exercising tolerance; that cooperation 
grows out of exercising cooperation. Hence, the school must be a 
doing school if these desirable attributes are to be developed. The 
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school, then, must resemble life as a whole rather than a part 
shunted off by itself. The doing of actually useful things, the assump. 
tion of responsibilities for group welfare, the participation in the 
formulation of regulations for group control (self-government) 
and the conscious recognition and striving for personal attributes of 
worth and refinement, and the relating of what is learned to the 
needs of life—all these become the means to the development of a 
socially useful and competent individual. Mere gathering of facts, 
then, is not enough. 

Hoary with age, yet widely accepted, is the doctrine of discipline. 
It appears in two forms: discipline of the mind, and authoritarian 
control of behavior. The former grew out of the Classicist move- 
ment wherein Greek and Latin became ends in themselves, and 
sought justification in the claim that their pursuit and mastery 
cultivated, strengthened, and hardened the faculties so that such 
powers could be transferred to any desirable mental activity. Hence 
it came about that something difficult, even though devoid of utility 
and interest, was regarded as most pertinent to the ends desired. 
The second emphasis developed from the belief in the doctrine of 
innate depravity and the need, therefore, of suppressing evil tend- 
encies and forcing behavior into a pattern of goodness. It turned out 
that a few human beings could struggle through a program built on 
such a basis. A severe mental and moral outlook could be thus built 
into one. Socially useful achievements were overlooked, on the 
theory that powers developed could be shunted into whatever chan- 
nel circumstances required. The great majority of school children 
and youths fell out or were forced out of school, defeated at the 
outset. Yet this doctrine is widely accepted even now, and is the only 
one on which much of what is done in school can be defended. 

Inasmuch as the movement we are describing showed earliest in 
England and the Continent, we turn now to them. 

In the former the mediaeval traditions clung tenaciously. In the 


latter part of the last century the instruction on the elementary 
level was begun early, often at four years, and was strictly formal. 
The secondary schools continued the old emphasis upon the 


Classics, likewise in a formal disciplinary manner. Reaction was 
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inevitable. New schools with new emphases were needed to point 
the reform. 

In 1889 Cecil Reddie established one at Abbotsholme in Derby- 
shire which the Germans later called the Grossvater of country 
schools. Another at Bedales followed in 1900. Demolins, a soci- 
ologist, believing that the English were setting a worthy example, 
wrote his book L’Education Nouvelle and in 1899 with the help 
of friends established the Ecole des Roches. After the death of the 
founder it was carried on by Paul de Rousiers and George Bertier, 
the latter developing into a leader among the French progressives. 
Ferriére of Switzerland set up the International Bureau of New 
Schools at Geneva in 1899 and wrote wisely and convincingly of 
the nature of the movement. Herman Lietz in 1898 started his 
Landerziehungsheime at Ilsenburg, later to be followed by six 
others. He had taught at Abbotsholme, whither he had gone on the 
recommendation of Rein, the Herbartian. Two of his teachers later 
founded Wickersdorf, which they characterized as a ‘‘free school 
community,” with self-government and creative efforts playing a 
large part in it. After the turn of the century the movement gathered 
momentum. An extensive literature, many conferences, and ex- 
changes of teachers profoundly affected the thinking going on. 
Conservatives of church and state offered opposition, but the 
3 idea spread. 

In France an organization, La Nouvelle Education, composed of 
parents and teachers, came into existence with branches all over 
France. It stood for “respect for the child. He is to be respected 
because this is an indispensable condition if we are to understand 
him.”” Such a phrase as “L’education pour la vie par la vie’ ex- 
pressed a basic philosophy. Similarly, Kirschensteiner, Director of 
Schools for Munich, held that “If the formation of character is 
the ultimate end of education, then the best school organization is 
that which gives character opportunity for development,” and 
pressed the point that “character is developed through activity.” 
He became then the apostle of the Arbeitsschule, or activity school, 
which, he held, best “liberates the potential creative energy’ of the 
child. The phrase “vom Kinde aus’’ well suggested the center of the 
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thinking, referring to the fact that development is from within. 
These ideas then forced themselves into the developmental theory. 

While these movements were stirring in Europe (and in other 
countries as well), similar creeds for a like movement were apparent 
in our own country. Formalism, strictness, repression, limited suc- 
cess in school to a few who could “‘take it.’’ She was a good teacher 
into whose room one could step ‘‘and hear a pin drop.” 

Francis Parker, as President of the Cook County Normal in 
Chicago, was a pioneer. He wished to be known as a “liberator of 
children.” Like Pestalozzi, he wanted freedom (of the spirit), joy, 
and affection to prevail in the school. He stood also for purpose, 
creative effort, and cooperation. Almost at the same time John 
Dewey established his experimental school when he joined the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. Later his ideas, emphasizing 
doing, living naturally but progressively, appeared in his book 
School and Society, still widely read. 

Typical of the private schools soon to appear in large numbers, 
was that established at Fairhope, Alabama, in 1907 by Marietta 
Johnson. Herself a mother, she attempted to create a school such 
as she wished her child to attend. Its purpose, she stated, “‘is to 
provide the right conditions of growth. Believing that education is 
life, it follows that the school program must be lifegiving to body, 
mind, and spirit.”” She contended, too, that “‘it is futile to train for 
fine character, to teach morals, when children have been subjected to 
insincere experiences.” Her influence in the movement was great. 

In 1919 a group of five people met in Chicago and founded the 
Progressive Education Association. One of them was a grandmother 
of moderate wealth on which she drew to finance the early years of 
the organization. A journal was published, memberships mounted, 
conferences were held, and much enthusiasm was created. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there appeared a tendency for “getting on the 
bandwagon,” and many schools and teachers undertook to apply 
what they but little understood. So evils came with the good. Soon 


accusations and vituperations were flying. The disciplinarians were 
certain that all was bad. The informationalists were sure that chil- 
dren were learning little. The scientists were trying to decide 
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whether or not the latter were true. But in the meantime, the rigidity 
of the schools was broken, greater freedom was given to both 
teacher and learner, more doing or activity was injected and a wider 
range of experiences supplied. Attention was turning from things 
to be learned to the learner, and the question was raised as to what 
effect the school was having on his development. The movement 
here and abroad stemmed from the same sources, and followed 
much the same direction. Reformers for three hundred years have 
faced the same or similar issues and sought to meet them in similar 
ways. The struggle against formalism, against meaninglessness, 
against autocratic and selfish control, must renew itself over and 
over again. It will do so. The New Education is a spirit, a theory, 
a pillar of fire. It will never completely realize itself, for its 
mission will change with the years. 

What, then, are some of the recognizable principles on which the 
movement rests? A brief outline only can here be presented. 

Important as a primary condition, is that of freedom. This may 
easily be misunderstood and accepted as license. It means, however, 
that the teacher is to be free to adapt means to ends, to plan, organ- 
ize undertakings involving the interests of the group. The classroom 
becomes a workroom, in which activities of diverse kinds may go on 
simultaneously according to the needs of those involved. Self- 
direction, self-control, and an opportunity for developing a capacity 
to make good and wise choices becomes then a possibility. Informa- 
tions are not overlooked nor are the basic skills neglected. It is the 
manner of their learning which is important as well as the product 
itself. Since doing, rather than passive listening, is the basis for the 
development of good character, freedom, thus understood, is of 
great significance. If development be from the workings of the 
intellect, the emotions, the feelings and changing attitudes, then if 
good character be an end, it follows that as needs appear, the 
opportunity to meet them must be at hand. 

Hence it is that activity, or doing, replaces passivity. The old 
notion that the child is a vessel to be filled by the outpourings of 
the teacher, that the teacher imparts information, or that just 
committing something to memory is enough, is replaced by the con- 
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viction that impressions got from without must be acted upon, 
evaluated, worked over, and built into something personal and 
meaningful, if character of good form is to be the result. If wisdom 
in action be important, it must be found in dealing with situations 
in which wise decisions need making. 

Everyone is his own educator. Hence it is that wide and appro- 
priate contacts with natural phenomena, as well as with man’s uses 
of them, take on importance. Excursions, laboratories, shops, the 
forest, garden and orchard, the farm, the factory, the art gallery, 
the theater, the court, the legislature—all these and more supply 
impressions which can be dealt with as a means of developing 
interests, understandings, and refinements of taste. The self thus 
becomes active in its own interests and constantly creates new ones. 
Books become means to ends, and not ends in themselves. Classes 
are conferences. The teacher guides, suggests, and _ supplies 
inspiration by example. 

Since the school is to reflect and be a developing society in its 
organization and function, it follows that it must be coeducational. 
If the development of a refined character be expected and planned 
for, the wholesome companionship between the sexes must be 
recognized as basic and inescapable. To promote the understanding 
of the biological, social, and aesthetic aspects of sex-relations is and 
must be an integral part of the whole program for character 
development. Such a basis as can thus be laid for home and family 
life, with all its ramifications, gives to this matter of coeducation a 
significance beyond all others. As yet it is but little recognized, and 
society deteriorates as a result. 

Equally important when examined with respect to the influence 
on character, is the elimination of marks, grades, honors, and even 
graduations. In the competitive system generally prevailing, the 
attention and effort of the learner is primarily on the mark or 
grade, on the symbol and not the thing signified. Student life takes 
on the character of a battle to see who shall win the highest rank. 
The emphasis on factual learning, and the assignment of lessons 
to be got from books, makes it possible for the teacher ever to 
manipulate the threat of failure. He holds the advantageous posi- 
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tion. The learner, thus faced with danger, protects himself in as 
many ways as he can. Then, too, the material to be learned, being 
for many uninteresting and foreign, presents no challenge to his 
interests. But he must pass, must he not? Is not a diploma at the 
end, and are not adequate grades necessary to get it? Resort is then 
had to evasion, deceit, bribery, and a variety of subtle devices which 
cast a shadow over the whole educational system. In many a school 
it is immoral to be honest, so powerful is the tradition for cheating. 
And on many a college campus the examination questions are 
traficked in. Even in the lower school, it is a question asked over 
and over by children, ‘‘What do I get for doing this ?”” The emphasis 
of the New Education is upon the formation of effective habits of 
study ; on finding satisfactions in doing the thing which needs doing, 
even though difficult; on a conscious development of power; on 
building up resources for further adventures into the unknown and 
in search of truth. It is ever assumed that what is to be done is 
worth the doing, and it is here that the element of freedom becomes 
important, because materials and processes must be suited to the 
needs of the issue at hand. 

In the same way examinations are useful, not as something to be 
“passed,” but as the means of finding out how well or how poorly 
the teaching and learning has been done. Under such circumstances 
learners not only welcome but request them. They are interested in 
the mastery they are making. Relearning can then be directed by a 
teacher who is willing to admit his own failures along with those 
of his students. Failures are more likely to be on the part of the 
teacher than the learner. If the processes of the school be concerned 
with the development of a person, rather than the building up of a 
body of information, then attention must shift to the consideration 
of the complex processes by which the higher levels of thought and 
action become operative. 

The question thus is: “What effect is this experience having 
upon the learner?” To pass an examination may mean little in this 
process of maturation toward an ethically-minded human being, 
inasmuch as for many it is not necessary “to crack a book.” Bluff, 
an understanding of the prejudices of the teacher, may alone suffice. 
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Good character cannot grow in an atmosphere of insincerity. The 
traditional examination is then held as an evil. It is often contended 
that without such threats and hurdles, effort would be wanting; a 
tacit admission that what is being presented has no challenge, pull, 
or charm for the learner. 

These evils spread out in other ways. Since grades play so im- 
portant a part, departments seek to establish a reputation for being 
“hard,” i.e., of being scholarly and important; hence, they set 
requirements far beyond the capabilities of the ordinary learner. 
Moreover, the application of the doctrine of discipline leads to 
insistence upon the doing of useless and meaningless tasks. Alto- 
gether, for many a learner, there is developed a dislike for the whole 
business and when done he is likely to say, ‘There, thank God, I’m 
done with that.”’ And done he is forevermore. Were attention on | 
the effects of the experience, the teacher would be concerned with 
the intensification of interests, even with the creation of new ones, | 
and likewise with the flow of these interests into related fields, and | 
would use his materials to that end. Mere information is of little 
worth, for the real issue is what one does or can do with what he 
knows. These interests gather momentum as they develop and 
become the motives which direct life. Only so may sound character | 
be promoted. Departments, or parts of departments, strive for a 
place in the educational sun, and in so doing violate the personality 
of many a learner and vitiate the educational functions. It is not a 
matter of departments altogether, but rather the organization of a 
whole institution around a common end, and the promotion of refined 
and developing characters. Cultural values emerge from experienc- 
ing them, and not from reading about them. The school has taught 
satisfaction with a symbol, and not that for which it stands. The 
New Education, therefore, regards the symbol as insignificant. 
Realities are sought. 

And finally, the delicate relationship between body and emotional 
and intellectual performance is fully accepted. Games, sports of all 
kinds, folk dancing and the like, are given a prominent place. But 
the end is not to beat somebody in a spirit of exultation. Bodily 
poise, grace, and dignity, and the satisfactions accompanying their 
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development are essential factors in character development. The 
position teams and sports (for the few) have come to hold in 
American schools is, like grades and other subtle ways of holding 
interest, a destructive force. The deceptions, deceits, and false 
standards of value which have grown up around them condemn them 
to the utmost. Yet, like the gladiatorial contests of the decadent 
Romans, insistence is made that winning teams furnish amusement 
and thrills for a community or the nation. That students assent to, 
and participate in, the payment of subsidies for brawn, is evidence 
in itself that the challenge of ideas, cultural insights, and honesty, 
hold little power. Youth witnesses all too frequently the dictation 
of the football coach to the principal, and comes to expect that the 
teacher will give good grades, and finally the school a diploma, to 
one who is entirely indifferent to, and incapable of, dealing with 
issues which involve the use of the higher functions of the mind. 
False standards of excellence have thus come to permeate the whole 
system. Cheating, dishonesty, refusal to accept personal responsi- 
bility for tasks desirable in themselves, are everywhere found. There 
are, admittedly, exceptions, but the startling fact is that to these 
conditions and their meaning, little concern is shown. They have 
come to be an accepted way of living. Hence it is that the Progres- 
sives, if such we wish to call them, are utterly opposed to the fur- 
therance of conditions which result in the destruction of standards 
of thought and action so tragically undermining the individual and 
social ideals of youth. And the New Schools have undertaken to 
illustrate the character-developing function of physically develop- 
mental activities. 

An effort has been made to show that the movement we are con- 
sidering has been international in scope, and concerned with substi- 
tuting for the memoriter, formal, and deterministic kind of educa- 
tion widely current, a more human, personal, and direct approach to 
the end of promoting a world of better people and a better society. 
It is one with the reformers of the past who, too, hoped to make a 
better society, and better men, through the processes of the school. 
Now, obviously, such a departure from the traditional as is implied 
and somewhere practiced, is destined to be misunderstood, mis- 
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takenly applied, and even exploited. For it is obvious that only men 
and women of highly developed souls and deep convictions can be 
expected to feel the challenge of the reform. They are few in 
number. Teachers have passed through the traditional program with 
all its destructive forces operative upon them. It is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to change their emphasis from 
subject matter and information, to the developing individual, and 
attempt to minister to his needs. It is equally hard for them to 
overthrow the current practices which are so burdened with insin- 
cerities, deceits, and dishonesties, as to cause wonderment that 
youth is as good as it is. 

It is a truism to state that schools reflect the prevailing philosophy 
of a people, even though but of a minority who may be in power. 
Hence it is that in America, with its vast industrial development, 
schools have come to take on many of the characteristics of the 
factory. They have grown to prodigious size in numbers at least. 
A standard output is expected. Parts are to be so made as to be 
interchangeable. Youth is to be run through the line on schedule, 
regardless of personal differences in rhythms of development. 
Examinations graded by machines is typical of the process. An 
economics which dehumanizes, debauches, and ministers to a low- 
ered level of living, reflects itself in its schools. The avenues of 
artistic expression, such as the radio, the screen, and the newspaper, 
are evidence enough that a cultural reform is crying for recognition. 
It can be done—this kind of education which concerns itself with 
human values through the processes of learning. That is the nature 
of the reform. It wants sincerity, honesty, achievement in valuable 


learnings, self-mastery and self-direction. Those who oppose and 


belittle or deride it are generally themselves party to, or assenters 
to, the conditions which so tragically need remedy. 

In his Didactica Magna, the good Moravian Bishop Comenius 
(1632) stated his object to be: 


To seek and to find a method of instruction by which teachers 
may teach less, but learners may learn more, by which schools 
may be the scene of less noise, aversion, and useless labor, but 
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of more leisure, enjoyment, and solid progress; and through 
which the Christian community may have less darkness, per- 
plexity, and dissention, but on the other hand, more light, 
orderliness, peace, and rest. 


Join in the reform, Gentlemen—if you dare. 


A Note on the Frontispiece 


The fine portrait of Ignatius Alphonso Few, first President (1837- 
1839) of Emory College, now hangs across from the circulation 
desk of the Emory University Library. One of the treasures of the 
old College, nothing is known of its source. It is clearly signed with 
the initials G. C., which are as yet unidentified, and the date 1841, 
two years after Dr. Few’s retirement from the presidency. It is in 
all respects worthy of the founder. A face marked by repose and 
refinement looks meditatively, perhaps even quizzically, out of the 
canvas. The pose is somewhat artificial, but there is no stiffness, 


and a note of informality is lent by the spectacles pushed up above 
the forehead. One must believe that this reproduces a habit of life. 
The flesh tones of face and hand predominate, and the detail of the 
background is rather suggested than delineated in neutral hues. 





The Enchanted Land 


By Haywoop J. PEARCE, JR. 


This account of the Cherokee Indians, as was the essay on the Creeks published 
in the QUARTERLY for June 1946, is excerpted from Professor Pearce’s 
History OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE. Footnotes are largely omitted, but the 
book, now complete in manuscript, will be fully documented.- 


HE CHATTAHOOCHEE has its sources, and the first fifty miles 
i ie its course, in the land of the Cherokees. This is an enchanted 
land of purple mountain peaks, among which nestle fertile green 
valleys. Here the Cherokees anciently cultivated maize, pumpkins, 
tobacco, and other native produce. 

The Cherokees,* who bear a name unknown to the Indian tongue, 
were the mountaineers of the southland. In colonial times they 
occupied or ranged over the great mountain mass of the Appa- 
lachians from Virginia southward. Their chief towns or settlements 
were along the headwaters of the mountain streams that flow in 
every direction from the southerly slopes of the Blue Ridge after 
it begins to break down and disintegrate. Thus the Cherokees were 
early North Carolinians, Tennesseans, and Georgians. Echota on 
the middle course of the Little Tennessee River, about where the 
present Telico Plains stands, in the state of Tennessee, was usually 
considered the Nation’s capital. 

The Cherokees were of Iroquoian stock, and hence originally 
northern Indians. The theory seems well established that at some 
period, indefinitely remote, they were expelled from their earlier 
homes along the upper Ohio and Allegheny, by a coalition of the 
Delaware, whom they had offended, with the main body of the 
Iroquois. Faced by the powerful coalition, the Allegewi (as the 
Delaware called the Cherokee) fought a losing battle down the 
Ohio and across Kentucky, whose name “bloody ground” memorial- 
izes the bitter struggle, until they came to rest behind the head- 
waters of the Tennessee, in the Appalachian highlands of Tennes- 
1The standard authority for the Cherokees, freely drawn upon in this article, is: 


James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokees,” zoth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1900). 
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see, the Carolinas, and Georgia. The name Allegheny as applied to 
river and mountain chain attests to this origin and early movement. 

The name Cherokee itself is an English corruption of the 
Choctaw given name T'salagi, which in the Lower Cherokee dialect 
was rendered as T'saragi. When the early Carolinians who came 
in contact first with the Lower tribesmen, attempted to render this 
sound they produced “Cherokee ;” and so it has remained in English 
usage. The Spanish became familiar with other dialects of the 
Indian mountaineers, in which the liquid / replaces the rolling r; 
and the Spanish rendered the name Chalaque, and the French 
adopted a similar usage. 

The name Tsalagi, Tsaragi, Cherokee, or Chalaque, however 
rendered, means “cave men,” and has reference to the numerous 
mountain caves and recesses peculiar to the Indians’ Appalachian 
home. The name used by the Cherokees to designate themselves is 
Ani Yunwiya, which literally translated is ‘‘real people,” to differ- 
entiate themselves from all others. One commentator has suggested 
that it might be freely and idiomatically translated by the American 
slang expression, “what a man!” Racial sense of superiority, it 
may be observed, has not been limited to the Aryans. 

In historic colonial times, the bulk of Cherokee settlements were 
in what became North Carolina and Tennessee. These towns in and 
near the valley of the Tuckaseege in North Carolina and the Little 
Tennessee in Tennessee came to be known by traders as the Over- 
hill towns. The Underhill Towns were in what became Georgia and 
South Carolina, preponderantly along the mountain streams of the 
former. In the valley of the Keowee in South Carolina, on the 
Chattooga, Tallulah, Tugaloo waters in Georgia, and the various 
headstreams of the Coosa system, the Etowah and Oostenaula, 
were scattered Cherokee towns. And on the Chattahoochee and its 
headwaters were the Cherokee settlements with which this narrative 
is primarily concerned. 

The upper Chattahoochee, though bearing a Creek (Muscogee) 
name, was Cherokee country and still reflects the enchantment 


and mystery with which it was invested by its early red-skinned 
inhabitants. 
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In the Chattahoochee country within the historic period may be 
discovered at least five Cherokee towns of authentic record, though 
one, Nacoochee, is out of all proportion in importance, color, and 
historicity to the others. 

On the Sautee, an affluent which comes into the main stream 
through a smiling valley of its own a little south of Nacoochee 
Valley, was the town usually spelled Echota, and commonly known 
as Little Echota to distinguish it from the more famous capital 
and ancient sacred “‘peace town” of the Nation in Tennessee. To the 
Cherokees the place was known as /tsati, from whence Sautee, and 
Mooney, the outstanding authority on the Cherokees, asserts that 
the meaning is lost. In the dying days of the Nation, a new Echota 
was established at the junction of the Oostanaula and Conasauga 
Rivers, in the present Gordon County, Georgia. 

On the Soque River, another early affluent of the Chattahoochee, 
was the Cherokee town of that name, near the present Clarksville, 
in Habersham County. This name appears variously spelled, and 
was known to the Cherokee as Sukiyi, usually abbreviated to Suki. 
Mooney says its meaning has also been lost. 

On the Chestatee River, another early affluent of the Chatta- 
hoochee, in the present county of Lumpkin, was a Cherokee village. 
The Cherokee called it Atsunstati, and the musical name means 
“firelight place,” and has reference to the fire-hunting method, em- 
ployed by the Indians in slaying deer as they came down to the 
river at night. 

The southernmost of the Chattahoochee Cherokee villages was 
called Suwani (Suwanee) in the present Gwinnett County. This 
village was abandoned in the mid-eighteenth century by the Chero- 
kee after long drawn out battling with the Creeks to the south, and 
the area for twenty-five miles north and twenty-five miles south of 
the present Atlanta became a sort of no man’s land, or twilight zone 
between the hostile tribes. 

And then there was Nacoochee, or Nagutsi in the native Cherokee 
tongue. And thereby has hung many a tale. 

Whether the Conquistador De Soto and his motley horde in his 
remarkable expedition of the 1540’s reached the valley and rested 
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in Nacoochee, as the classic historians of the subject have thought; 
whether Juan Pardo followed him there and exploited the gold of 
the region, there is no doubt that Nacoochee was the site of an im- 
portant and prosperous Cherokee village during the historic period. 

Nacoochee is indeed a lovely thing to behold, calculated to quiet 
man’s troubled spirit, red man’s or white man’s, in any age. In such 
a valley must have lived Rasselas, the prince conjured from the 
brain of old Sam Johnson; and in more modern times fabled 
Shangri-La has its counterpart in this Vale of the Evening Star, 
set among the eternal blue hills of the Blue Ridge. 

The fertile valley about seven miles in length, and one mile at 
its widest, is completely walled in by peaks and mountain ridges. 
Its eastern wall is formed by Yonah, Lynch, and Salls Mountains. 
On the west is the main wall of the Blue Ridge. Its northern en- 
trance is through a narrow canyon in the mountain chain, and on 
the south it narrows and ends among the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
as they break away into the Piedmont escarpment of Georgia. 

Along the eastern fringe of the Valley flows the Chattahoochee, 
crystal clear and musical, as with friendly brawl it forces its way 
along its narrow bed of flowered stones in many a whirling 
rapid and pool. 

Dominating the valley, aloft the night and day, keeping eternal 
vigilance, towers Mt. Yonah, thirty-five hundred feet, its summit 
often shrouded in mists or passing cloud. Yonah has been indis- 
solubly linked to Nacoochee since first the river cut its passage 
through the primeval hills; and it is not surprising that legend and 
imagination have reafirmed this natural affinity. 


Child of the Chattahoochee! 
Hid in the hills afar! 
Beautiful Nacoochee, 
Vale of the Evening Star! 


Hushed in the mountain shadows, 
With the May dew on her breast; 

Her breath is the breath of meadows, 
And her very name sighs “rest !”’ 
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The voice of a loved one calling 
The feet that have wandered far; 
Come, for the night is falling! 
Rest! with the Evening Star! ? 


Whatever be the merits of these verses as poetry, and some 
lines are worthy of Sidney Lanier or the English Lake Poets, they 
serve to vivify the intimate relation of river and valley, of Na- 
coochee and Chattahoochee, as the river hurries amain around the 
smiling valley to reach the plain. 

The lore of the American Indian abounds in myths and legends, 
and none more so than the Cherokee. Sacred myths, animal allego- 
ries, local legends and historical traditions were handed down by 
word of mouth for untold generations. When the white man came 
he wrote down many of these, not always with complete fidelity to 
the original Indian versions. 

Nacoochee, identified with the Cherokee word for the evening 
star, is a favorite theme of legend, of which there are two varying 
versions. 

In both of the popular versions, Nacoochee is the beautiful 
daughter of a Cherokee chief, as befits a maiden with such a poetic 
name. In both legends, despite the jealous watch care of her Chero- 
kee father, she loves the brave young son of the chieftain of a rival 
tribe. In the version popularized by the Georgia historian, George 
White, the lover is named Laceola and his tribe is not designated. 
In the locally better-known version of George W. Williams, who 
was born in Nacoochee Valley, the lover is Sautee, son of a Choctaw 
chief, and therefore enemy of the Cherokee. As happened among 
pale faces in ancient Troy or medieval Verona, young love found its 
way, and the love-intoxicated Indian youth and maiden met for 
secret trysts on the banks of the whispering Chattahoochee, or high 
in the caves and recesses of Yonah Mountain o’ertopping the valley. 


There came a night when young love could no longer brook 


restraint. The lovers eloped; Nacoochee’s father, terrible in anger, 
sent warriors in pursuit. According to White’s version, Nacoochee 


2 George W. Williams, The Story of Nacoochee {Charleston, South Carolina, 1902). 
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and Laceola were soon overtaken, on the Chattahoochee. The 
Cherokee avengers at close range aimed an arrow at the breast of 
Laceola, but Nacoochee sprang between and received the arrow 
in her own breast. Her lover then made no resistance and was also 
quickly slain, the legend having it that his blood mingled with hers. 
The angry father, softened by his lovely daughter’s death, caused 
their bodies to be buried in the same grave and a mound to be raised 
over them on the river bank, which White, writing in 1854, says, 
“may be seen surmounted by a solitary pine.” The old chief and his 
people are represented as being seized with deep grief, and ever 
after the valley was called Nacoochee. It may be said paren- 
thetically, as the writer can attest, that neither mound nor “solitary 
pine’ can now be seen. 

The Sautee version of the Nacoochee legend departs from 
White’s version after the elopement of the lovers. Sautee is repre- 
sented as taking his Cherokee Juliet to the fastnesses of Mt. Yonah, 
where in a mountain cave a bridal chamber was prepared “amply 
supplied with venison and wild turkey.” Eventually the lovers were 
discovered by searching parties and sentence was pronounced by the 
enraged warriors. Sautee was sentenced to be cast from the highest 
precipice on the mountain, while the beautiful but erring Nacoochee 
looked on. Amid ceremonial dance, preparations were made. The 
moment of execution came. Sautee was hurled over the precipice. 
But at the same moment, Nacoochee sprang from the embrace of 
her father and followed her lover in death. Their mangled remains 
were found side by side in the valley. A common grave, a grief- 
stricken father and people, and the names Nacoochee and Sautee 
bestowed on the valleys at the foot of Yonah Mountain, were left 
to perpetuate the tragedy of the young Indians who had loved 
not wisely but too well. 

And now comes the learned and sombre anthropologist, Mr. 
Mooney, who says that the only thing wrong with the affecting 
Nacoochee legend is that it is not so. “The only grain of truth in 
the story,” deposes Mr. Mooney, “‘is that the name has a slight 
resemblance to Nakwisi, the Cherokee word for ‘star’.” 

Thus do learned anthropologists destroy the baseless fabric of 
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our dreams, and leave a beautiful valley only a valley, without 
benefit of romance. So some would treat the topless towers of 
Ilium and the fair Helen. 

Williams has related a fantastic un-Indian companion legend 
to that of Nacoochee, which is so unreal and reflects such a curious 
medley of muddled history and unbridled imagination that it de- 
serves little comment. It concerns the mother of Nacoochee, who is 
given as Echoee, or “Morning Star,” the wife of the Cherokee 
chieftain Wahoo. This beautiful and virtuous queen is said to have 
been Christianized by De Soto’s priests and then to have been 
seduced and led to her destruction for the sake of the fabulous 
Cherokee riches, deep in the caverns of Mt. Yonah, of which she 
was custodian. Of course the Spanish villain of the piece, one 
Lorenzo, perishes in the sequel, and the enraged Cherokees 
drive out De Soto’s expedition in a battle which in the telling 
outvies Armaggedon. Disconnected shreds of De Soto history, 
curiously distorted and out of place, mark this legend, which is 
un-Indian to the point of ridiculousness, and could have no sem- 
blance of verity. Not even a learned anthropologist is required to 
detect its utter spuriousness. 

An enchanting legend to which even the erudite Mooney accords 
entire credibility concerns the missing Cherokee trader, Yahula, 
taken from his native haunts by the Nunnehi, the spirit people. 
Yahoola creek, near Dahlonega, in Lumpkin County, which 
eventually pours its waters into the Chattahoochee, is a memorial 
to the long-lost trader whose tinkling pack-horse bells and plaintive 
song, according to Cherokee tradition, long echoed over his native 
hills after he was spirited away by the Immortals. 

Lost in the mountains during a great hunt, the legend goes, 
Yahula was discovered and rescued by the spirit people, the Im- 
mortals. Long his people mourned him as dead. Suddenly he re- 
appeared with the tale of his life among the Nunnehi. He was 
invisible until he crossed his family threshold. His visits thereafter 
were brief; having partaken of the food of the Immortals, he could 
not eat with his own people, and on stepping across the threshold, 
he again became invisible. His people importuned him to stay. 
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Perhaps Yahula or the spirit people, his new folk, were offended. 
He came no more; but many a time and. oft, the sound of his 
tinkling bells and favorite songs would reach the ears of a belated 
traveler at night, as he pushed along the trail beside the mountain 
creek. Then came a time when Yahula’s bells and songs were heard 
no more and the Cherokees were afraid to sing his songs any more, 
and they said Yahula has gone West and left his native hills. 

It takes no over-great stretch of the imagination today for the 
lone wayfarer among the hills, following the picturesque Yahoola 
in this Enchanted Land, to catch the echoes of Yahula’s song and 
the far-off tinkling of his bells above the murmurs of the creek. 

A less appealing and more grotesque Cherokee legend to which 
Mooney accords authenticity is that concerning the man who married 
the Thunderer’s sister. 

In the old time at a dance in the old town of Sakwiyi on the 
headwaters of Chattahoochee, two strange young women with extra- 
ordinarily beautiful hair suddenly appeared. They danced and dis- 
appeared, but before they had disappeared, one young warrior who 
had been smitten with love for the younger, had proposed marriage. 
His answer, given through an Indian elder, was that the girl must 
secure her brother’s permission, that in the meantime the young 
warrior must prove his constancy by rigid fasting, and that the 
young women would come back to a dance to be given in seven days, 
with the brother’s answer. The young warrior, aflame with love, 
dragged out the seven days. The young women returned, suddenly 
and unannounced, at the appointed time. They said the brother had 
agreed, and that after the dance they would conduct the lover to 
their brother’s abode. They warned him on peril of his life that he 
must never tell where he went or what he saw. About daylight the 
women slipped away with the young warrior. After many wonderful 
and ominous adventures, they reached a rock cave on what the 
young man recognized as Tallulah River. It was under Ugunyi 
(Tallulah Falls). 

They entered. The young women removed and hung up their 
hair, and their heads were as smooth as pumpkins. The lover was 
frightened. Great turtles and huge snakes were everywhere. Sud- 
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denly in a clap of thunder, a man appeared in the cave entrance. 
It was the brother, the Thunderer. The Thunderer demanded that 
the young warrior attend a council meeting with him. A huge snake 
was offered, upon whose back he could ride. Terrified, the young 
man refused. The brother became fiercely angry. Suddenly lightning 
flashed from his eyes, and a terrible crash of thunder stretched 
the young man senseless. 

When he came to himself, he was standing knee deep in water, 
grasping a laurel bush. There was no trace of the cave or of the 
Thunder People. He made his way home, and found that he had 
been gone so long that all of his people thought him dead. For- 
getting the imposed yoke of silence, he related his strange experi- 
ence, and in seven days he was dead, for no one can come back 
from the underworld and tell of it and live. 

Anyone who like the writer has experienced a thunder storm in 
the awesome gorge of the Tallulah, before the electric power com- 
panies had transformed the gorge, can sympathize with the legen- 
dary Cherokee lover in the long ago. At times the Thunderer was 
indeed omnipotent and terrifying there, and the Thunder People 
reigned supreme. 

The legend of Trahlyta and Stone Pile Gap, though unnoted by 
Mooney and therefore inferentially unauthentic, deserves mention, 
if for no other reason than that numerous travelers and sojourners 
in the Enchanted-Land have noted the Stone Pile at the foot of 
Woody’s Gap, and have sported or refreshed themselves on 
beautiful Lake Trahlyta in the mountains. 

An ancient chieftain of the Cherokees lived on Cedar Mountain 
(present Lumpkin County), remote from his people, with only his 
lovely daughter, Trahlyta, wooed by many braves. The father 
looked with favor on his own successor, the handsome Washsega; 
but Trahlyta begged to be allowed to remain unwed, as companion 
of her father. In this period Trahlyta pined, and became ill. In 
these circumstances she repaired to an ancient medicine woman who 
resided in an inaccessible mountain. The woman directed her to a 
health-giving spring, from which she recovered her youth and 
beauty, but warned her never to reveal its location. 
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Washsega finally became desperate with desire for Trahlyta and 
abducted her, taking her to his distant wigwam. Removed from her 
health-giving spring, Trahlyta soon lost her bloom and beauty, and 
Washsega, after the way of men, became cold. This so distressed 
the gentle Trahlyta, who seems to have soon reconciled herself to 
abduction, that during one of Washsega’s increasingly frequent 
absences, she pined away and died. It seems that Washsega, during 
this last absence, had repented of his coldness and neglect, and had 
hastened home to entreat her forgiveness. Too late; she was dead. 
Washsega caused her to be buried in a gorge, known to this day as 
Stone Pile Gap. And the traveler can now see the piled stones, as 
he begins the ascent of Woody’s Gap in his prewar automobile. 

A sequel to the tragedy of Trahlyta is that many, many years 
later when the Cherokees were expelled from the Enchanted Land, 
the old witch, for revenge, refused to divulge the location of the 
spring from which Trahlyta had drawn health and beauty; and it 
was not discovered by the white man until the last half of the 19th 
century. According to the legend, it is identifiable with Cedar Moun- 
tain Spring, one of the Porter Springs near Dahlonega, a favorite 
health resort around the turn of the 20th century. 

There are many other myths and legends of the Cherokee, some 
authentic, some apocryphal, which impart flavor and color to the 
Enchanted Land. 

Perhaps one more should suffice for this narrative, the legend 
of the Cherokee rose, of which varying versions exist. According 
to one version, a wounded young Seminole chief was captured by 
the Cherokees of Nacoochee Valley. He was nursed back to health 
by the usual beautiful daughter of the Cherokee chieftain. Of course 
love was born in the process. Terrified for the fate of her lover, 


who was doomed to be burned on recovery, the young princess 
begged him to flee. The Seminole lover refused unless the princess 
would flee with him to his distant land. She consented, not too 
reluctantly it may be supposed. But she must needs have some 
memento of her Cherokee home. The escaped lovers returned to 
secure a rose which last by her dooryard bloomed. Arrived among 
the Seminoles, she planted the blossom in her new home; and ever 
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after it was known as the Cherokee rose, and has become the 
Georgia state flower, and a bane to farmers, among whose fields 
it thrives and multiplies and throttles crops. 

The land of the Cherokees where the Chattahoochee is born is 
indeed an enchanted and enchanting land. There is no season but 
possesses its own glory; and the glory of one is not the glory of 
another. There are spring and summer, when the white beauty of 
rhododendron, laurel, and dogwood delight the eye, and the flaming 
azalea, in resplendent and variegated hues from lemon-yellow to | 
flame-red, ravish the senses. With autumn there is a riot of color | 
for the gods, such color as the most skillful of craftsman never 
achieved in medieval tapestry or Persian rug. With magic wand, the 
frosts of October accomplish a miracle, a miracle of color. Out 
come the ruby of the sourwood and gum, the crimson of the sumac. 
The oak leaves turn the color of ripe old port; the beech and the 
poplar turn lemon-yellow; the hickories a rich gold; the sassafras 
takes on an orange hue; and the old rose of the autumn dogwood 
is relieved by the blue-green of the pines and hemlocks. And all over 
upland and lowland is the charm of the golden rod, while over all 
the mountains broods the blue haze of Indian summer. 


There are waterfalls in that land, whose very names rival the 
music made by the sound of falling waters. There are myths and 
legends, and spirits too. And not the least of these is the spirit of 
a once proud and valiant people who possessed the land, and loved 
its glories—the departed Cherokee. 





Kierkegaard and the Problem 
of Choice 


By JAMEs ALBERT PAIT 


James Albert Pait, B.A. (Duke) ’37, M.A. (Virginia) ’39, Ph.D. (Virginia) 
’41, is Associate Professor of Philosophy. Professor Pait reports that he had 
recourse to Kierkegaard to mitigate the routine dullness of three years in 
the Army. 


T IS NOT unusual for an age to exhibit blindness toward its most 
I significant achievements. Perhaps the best example which comes 
to hand in the intellectual history of the West is the treatment 
which Socrates received at the hands of the Athenian government. 
A condemned and executed criminal in his era, he has become the 
symbol of the very best of his age to every succeeding period. 
Thomas Aquinas, viewed with suspicion by his contemporaries, has 
become the compendium of excellence in our estimate of the 
medieval period. A similar reevaluation of nineteenth-century 
thought may be demanded on the basis of a series of writings made 
available to the English-speaking public within this generation, the 
translation of the complete writings of Soren Kierkegaard. 
Kierkegaard wrote in Danish. His writings have been available for 
some time in a German translation, but only within the past few 
years has a sufficient sampling of his thought been attainable to 
scholars, amateur and professional, conversant with English alone. 
The debt which we owe to the chief translators, Walter Lowery, 
David Swenson, Mrs. Swenson, and Edmund Dru cannot be esti- 
mated: it is for the future to judge the importance of the enterprise. 
As the influence of Aristotle on Western thought was comparatively 
insignificant until he had been translated into Latin from his Arabic 
editor, so we may be at the beginning of a new viewpoint towards 
the nineteenth century as the ideas of this obscure genius of Den- 
mark permeate the texture of contemporary American thought, as 
they have already helped to mold the thought of our European 
contemporaries. 
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It is futile to attempt an understanding of Kierkegaard without 
some account of his life. It will be our task here to relate the de- 
velopment of his thought to the successive crises of his life, for his 
thought and life are inseparably married. Here is a philosophy 
which was born out of the struggle of a hopelessly sensitive and 
ill-adjusted personality whose only hope for salvation lay in under- 
standing, yet whose categories of understanding must reflect the 
pure subjectivity of his own difficulties. He was born on May 5, 
1813, the youngest son of Michael Pederson Kierkegaard, an in- 
tensely puritanical father. This father, while a lad, had climbed a 
mound on the plains of Jutland and had there cursed God for his 
hard fortune in life, especially in being forced to tend sheep as the 
son of a poverty-stricken family. This event provided the psycho- | 
logical core for the morbidity of his old age. He became convinced 
that he and his family were under the curse of God for this youthful 
blasphemy, and this conviction dominated the home. Soren was early 
acquainted with the rigid morality enforced by his father, and his 
naturally sensitive and introspective nature was indelibly marked 
with an intense sense of guilt which never left him. Doubtless the 
severity of his upbringing and his hypersensitive awareness of his 
father’s sin accounted for the melancholy which was to be the tor- 
ment of his adult life and the well-spring of his creative activity. 
For him, no half-solutions of his problems could suffice. He was 
compelled to be either the complete friend or the entire enemy 
of God. 

For Kierkegaard, the basic element in any life is the factor of 
choice. Without this, life itself is meaningless. The individual is 
faced with an eternal ‘“Either/Or’’; he is compelled at every stage 
of his existence to afirm and adopt values, and this adoption is itself 
a renouncing of other values. Choice is complete, and choice is 
absolute, yet man is partial and relative. One of Kierkegaard’s 
earliest and most significant encounters with the tragedy of choice 
was his engagement to Regine Olsen and the subsequent dissolution | 
of that engagement. He had left the family home and had entered 
the University of Copenhagen, intending to prepare himself for the 
clergy of the Established Church. During his period at the Uni- 
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versity, he met and fell in love with Regine. Though the proposed 
marriage never took place, his description of the progress of the 
affair in his Journals surpasses any confession of relatively recent 
times in its depth of psychological analysis and self-understanding. 
To find an equally profound plumbing of the soul in uncertainty 
one must turn to Dostoievsky. Though one cannot doubt the love 
which Soren bore Regine, his melancholy cannot be forgotten as the 
leitmotiv sounding through every period of his life. Without the 
conquest of his own difficulties, he could not enter into a contract 
with another soul. And the answer to marriage could only be a “No.” 
This answer was irrevocable. Never again did the thought of 


- i marriage occur. He relinquished Regine but not his love for her. 
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All of his works are tacitly dedicated to her. It was from this 
initial absolute choice that we must date his creative activity. 
The breaking off of the engagement with Regine could not go 
unnoticed in Copenhagen. Though the largest city in Denmark, 
Copenhagen was still a small town in its attitude to the private 
lives of its citizens. Furthermore, the Olsen and Kierkegaard fami- 
lies were too well known to keep the broken engagement secret. 
Kierkegaard found himself the butt of a first-class scandal, the 
picture of the faithless and heartless lover. It is understandable, 
therefore, that he found it advisable to journey to Berlin for further 


§ study. He hoped to learn much from the philosopher Schelling, 


but his Berlin period was to yield the second absolute choice of his 
life—his rejection of philosophical idealism, especially as found in 
the outstanding philosopher of the period, Hegel. 

Hegel’s philosophy constitutes what is probably the greatest 
intellectual synthesis of the nineteenth century. Building upon the 
foundation laid by Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, Hegel achieved a 
unified philosophical viewpoint which gave a context of interpre- 
tation for world history, art, law, the history of philosophy, and 
morals. The key to this philosophy is the process of dialectic. The 
categories of thought and the categories of being are identical. 
Any statement immediately implies its contradictory, but the passage 
from any position to its opposite is the truth of both. Thus the 
positing of a position and its opposite find their truth only in a new 
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synthesis which is compounded of both, yet is not exhausted by 
either. In short, the basis of philosophy according to Hegel is 
process. Reality itself is seen as a dialectical tension between oppo- 
sites, opposites whose essential truth is this very tension. Contra- 
diction is resolved only by progress to a new position which merges 
opposites. Reality, then, is more than the individual categories 
which describe it. It is both being and non-being, truth and error, 
good and bad. The contradictions discovered in experience cannot 
be ultimate: there is room for every opposition in the broad bosom 
of the Absolute. 

It was the all-inclusiveness, the “Both/And” nature of Hegel’s 
philosophy which stirred up Kierkegaard’s opposition. How could 
he accept such a standpoint and remain the son of his father? How 
could he reconcile the desperate choice involved in his break with 
Regine with a philosophy which asserts all things to be ultimately 
one and harmonious? It was to be expected that his opposition to 
Hegel would take the form of a personal tirade, for his personal 
struggles were made meaningless by a philosophy of reconciliation. 
But his philosophical attack on Hegel is one of the most successful 
ever launched. He finds the whole notion of a philosophical ‘‘system” 
in the Hegelian sense to be in error. Kierkegaard agrees with 
Lessing that philosophy is a pursuit of ultimate truth, not a state- 
ment of ultimate truth. If one accepts Hegel, then philosophy ends 
with Hegel. The Master of Berlin had said so himself. But Kier- 
kegaard points out with obvious delight that even Hegelians find 
matters worthy of discussion and have their own set of disputed 
problems. The Hegelian defense is that the system is incomplete; 
and Kierkegaard points out (with obvious relish) that it never can 
be complete, for philosophy is a search, not a finding. The most 
important aspect of his criticism of Hegel lies deeper. Hegel begins 
by identifying the radically irreconcileable—logic and being. In his 
identification of the categories of thought and existence, Hegel has 
misunderstood the conditions which govern both logical and existen- 
tial systems. The categories of logic have any subject matter, and 
therefore no subject matter in particular. Existence, on the other 
hand is always the being of an individual, ultimately different from 
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all other individuals. The two realms, the logical and the exist- 
ential, must be forever distinguished, for the conditions of their 
being will allow of no confusion. On the one hand is the existing 
individual in his cosmic loneliness, on the other hand the all- 
inclusive and empty categories of logic. The categories of logic, 
that “unearthly ballet of bloodless categories” as Bradley was to 
describe the logic of Hegel, cannot deal with the problems of the 
existential individual, precisely because of the universality of logic. 
Never can the individual be lost in the abstract categories of logic. 
But, says Kierkegaard, this is not the function of philosophy. 
Philosophy, at is best, is an examination of life and the problems 
of life. It is oriented around ethics, not around metaphysics. The 
metaphysical system-builder attempts the impossible: he seeks to lay 
bare the inscrutable mysteries of the will of God, and therefore fails 
to distinguish between his finite insight and the nature of things as 
they are. He is marked throughout by the sin of hybris. In his attempt 
to reconcile all opposites within a system, he fails to allow for the 
ultimacy of choice. And choice is the very stuff of existential man. 

Because of his rejection of the possibility of a philosophical 
“system,” we may well question the nature of Kierkegaard’s 
thought. His influence upon intellectual history after his death is an 
indication of his value. No one has attempted to systematize his 
thought. His influence is, rather, in the direction of supplying valu- 
able insights and concepts which have stimulated the original think- 
ing of others. He has had many followers but has produced no 
school. However, certain problems with which he was concerned 
have had a definite influence upon contemporary thought. It is to a 
few of these problems that we now turn. 

One of Kierkegaard’s major insights is developed in his first long 
work, Either/Or. The title itself gives the essence of his thought in 
epitome. This two-volume work seeks to delineate two ways of life, 
the aesthetic and the ethical; the title indicates their incompati- 
bility. The search for a way of life is the search for coherence of 
values. Nature provides no coherence in life, only given existence. 
Nor can we discover a basis of valuation in social institutions, for 
any real system of values must be held by an individual. We are 
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compelled, therefore, to search for value in the existing individual— 
and “existential” man is “choosing” man. The deliberately chosen 
values of an individual constitute his philosophy of life. And the 
first way of life which presents itself as coherent is the aesthetic 
life, the life of feeling. Here the individual finds his highest value 
in the complete enjoyment of life. The chief good is the critical and 
appreciative enjoyment of existence. Kierkegaard summarizes this 
way of life in a series of seemingly disconnected essays, dealing with 
modern tragedy, the music of Mozart, and the diary of a seducer. 
Life itself is seen to achieve its highest worth in being viewed as a 
dramatic production. The experience of the senses itself appears as 
its own reward. But can such experience be ultimate ? One pleasure 
can lead only to another pleasure. One is caught up in an infinite 
series, an infinite search. The aesthetic life is insatiable: its hopeless 
goal is the achievement of every pleasure. Further, this goal does 
not account for all of experience. The sense of moral obligation 
creeps in upon the aesthetic man, and he has no basis for interpret- 
ing the gnawings of conscience which beset him, whether he desires 
them or not. Thus he is led to the second stage of life, the ethical. 
Kierkegaard develops this phase in the second volume of Either/Or. | 
Here the universality of moral experience is seen, but no basis for a 
sense of obligation can be found in natural man. Man’s recognition 
of himself as a moral agent points beyond natural man to some 
supernatural imperative. In short, the recognition of moral values 
leads us to another realm, having no basis in nature. Man has dis- 
covered the third stage of life—the religious. The absolute claims 
of values cannot be dependent upon human caprice. Such claims 
point to the claims of God Himself. 

It would be a mistake to claim that Kierkegaard’s analysis of the 
three states—the aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious—is a de- 
velopmental notion. This would be to identify him with the mediat- 
ing tendencies of the Hegelians. The progress from one stage to 
another is not an evolutionary process in the sense that the ethical 
is grounded upon the aesthetic stage, or the religious upon the 
ethical stage. Rather each of the three levels has its own unique 
values, ultimately incompatible with each other. One cannot accept 
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both aesthetic and ethical values as absolute in the same respect at 
the same time. One chooses either one or the other. In the same way, 
religious and ethical values cannot be placed on the same plane as 
mutually absolute. Ultimately, the religious man must stand upon 
faith alone, for he can find no basis in nature for his faith. His faith 
is maintained in the teeth of any evidence whatsoever, regardless of 
any paradoxes which may follow. The leap from morality to religion 
is across a chasm which can never be bridged by any faculty of man. 
The realm of grace is gained only by an absolute choice and an 
absolute surrender to That which is wholly other than nature. The 
foolishness of God is wiser than the wisdom of men. 

It was Kierkegaard’s insight into the absolute nature of religious 
values which precipitated the final rebellion of his life. He died in 
the midst of an attack upon the Established Church. The immediate 
cause of his outburst may appear trivial: Bishop Mynster, head of 
the Danish Church, had died. Professor Martensen had, in a funeral 
oration, identified him as a member of “the holy chain of witnesses 
to the truth which stretches through the ages from the days of the 
Apostles.” Despite his love for the dead bishop, Kierkegaard took 
exception to the remark, especially as it issued from Martensen, 
soon to be consecrated the new Primate. The attack upon the Danish 
Church, and upon Christendom in general, is an effect which 
demands an explanatory cause greater than a remark found in a 
funeral oration. Kierkegaard had gone through a long period of 
developing insight which culminated in the attack on conventional 
religion. He had finally seen what the nineteenth century had failed 
to see—the eternal hostility which must exist between the church, 


@ when it is really the church, and the world, when it is really the 


world. The existence of an established church is prima facie evidence 
of the effort to have both the church and the world. But for Kier- 
kegaard, after the discovery of absolute religious values in Christi- 
anity, compromise was impossible. Any attempt to marry the church 
and the world misunderstands the nature of both. One must be 
either a Christian or a worldling. He had attained to his final 
insight into the stages of life: at one extreme is aesthetic man, whose 
chief good is the attainment of pleasure, at the other extreme is the 
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Christian, whose chief good in the world is suffering—at the 
hands of the world. 

The attack upon the Established Church was carried on by means 
of brief articles in prominent papers from December 1854 until 
October 1855. The argument sustained in these articles is that 
Christianity is dead—drowned in Christendom. The uncompro- 
mising way of Christ, hewn in the face of the world, has been 
entirely compromised by being tailored to fit the world. The zeal of 
the martyr has been replaced by the Sunday mores of bourgeois | 
society. The Christian individual has been swallowed by the congre- 
gation; even in his religion he has been reduced to mediocrity. The 
bitterness of Kierkegaard’s denunciation may be seen in an excerpt 
from the articles: 


‘Whoever you are, my friend, and whatever your life may 
have been, by refusing any longer (if you have hitherto done 
so) to participate in the public worship as now conducted, with 
the pretense of being the Christianity of the New Testament, 
you will have one less crime upon your conscience, and that a 
heavy one; for you will no longer take part in making a 
mockery of God.” (Philosophical Fragments, xxviii.) 


Paradoxically, Kierkegaard offered to cease his attack the moment 
the Established Church would make one admission—that it is a 
department of state and has no intention of being Christian. But so 
long as the institution refused to make this admission, Kierkegaard 
continued to point out the disparity between the renunciation and 
suffering of Apostolic Christianity and the honors and fat livings 
achieved by the clergy of the present as a reward for compromise 
with the world. The attack on Christendom was not the ill-consid- 
ered outburst of a momentary pique: it was the logical outcome of 
Kierkegaard’s insight into Christianity as a “radical cure.” The 
eternal “either/or” of choice made it impossible to have both God 
and the world. Kierkegaard died on November 11, 1855, in the 
midst of this attempt to justify his ultimate choice. 

Since his death, Kierkegaard has had a varied influence upon the 
thought of the West. Though his works were published before those 
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of that other apostle of individualism, Nietzsche, they were not so 
rapid in exerting their influence. The translation of his works into 
German shortly before the First World War produced a new 
interest in him, culminating in the effect he had upon Karl Barth and 
the “Crisis” theology. Along more purely philosophical lines, he 
has been a major influence upon the Existenz philosophy of Heidig- 
ger and Jaspers. At no time has he exerted a systematic influence: 
no one can call himself a “Kierkegaardian” with justice, though he 
has inspired thinkers as diverse as the neo-orthodox Protestant 
Barth and the Spanish Catholic Miguel de Unamuno. A new phase 
of his influence has come to light in contemporary “existentialism” 
in France, especially in Cadmus and Satre, a movement which has 
sufficient popular appeal to gain mention in our weekly magazines. 
Though existentialism disregards the religious foundation and 
temper of Kierkegaard’s thought, it finds the problem of choice 
paramount in human existence, a point in common with the crisis 
theology. And it may be that this is the aspect of Kierkegaard’s 
writings which will influence future thinking to the greatest extent. 
In this period when momentous social decisions must be formulated, 
it may induce a salutary humility to be reminded that choice is exer- 
cised by and through individuals, not by groups as groups. Like 
Plato, Kierkegaard may serve to remind us of the basic (and often 
tragic) fact that the states are as the men are. His individualism is 
extreme, but it may require one extreme to balance another. 





Holistic Concept in Modern 
Medicine 


By C. PurceLL RoBERTS 


C. Purcell Roberts, A.B. ’31, M.D. ’35, is an Assistant in Medicine. After 
hospital training in New England, he entered the private practice of internal 
medicine in Boston and now practices in Atlanta. During the War he was 
a Flight Surgeon in the Naval Reserve. 


T WAS prophetic that Claude Bernard, father of the experimental 
I method in medicine, proclaimed “la fixité du milieu intérieur.” 
This acknowledgement of a jealously guarded equilibrium of the 
functions of the organism revealed his credo of their necessary 
integration. It has to be recognized that the controlled experiment, 
in medicine or whatever science, imposes the fallacy of abstraction 
—of taking what is being considered out of its manifold relations 
and, moreover, of arresting it for observation, whereas continuous 
change with time disclaims the verity of the arrested image. Holistic 
(holos, whole) concept, on the other hand, embraces the idea that 
the abstracted part is vacuous unless imagined as coordinated with 
all the other parts in obedience to the overall governing principle, 
or organizing force, in the active performance of the total function. 
As medicine approaches the ideal, it appears that understanding, 
and thereby more intelligent therapy, calls for incorporation of the 
holistic viewpoint. 

We should not be surprised that medicine at mid-twentieth cen- 
tury has become increasingly dynamic and possessed with a unifying 
urge. In the various branches of learning we can perceive similar 
products of the Zeitgeist: in physics, the theory of relativity; in 
psychology, the Gestalt idea; in sociology, the great scheme of 
human relationships and motivation elaborated by Pareto; in gov- 
ernment, the efforts for a world society; in religion, the realization 
anew of the corporate purpose of men’s lives. Or, why look further 
for proof of organizing force than that of creative feeling in the 
arts, which faultlessly moulds and appropriately ornaments the 
inspired composition. 
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Today if medicine is surveyed from the microcosm to the macro- 
cosm, abundant confirmations of the holistic idea present themselves. 

Elemental. In current studies with radioactive elements (carbon, 
iodine, et al.), demonstration of the remarkable flux of the tissue 
structure is at hand. These feats have afforded a glimpse of the 
ceaseless turnover and interchange of the atomic particles of flesh 
and bone, and have supported the doctrine of “Alles fliesst und 
nichts steht.” It is the pattern which is sustained. Present-day 
physiologists are concerned with the dynamic-equilibrial nature of 
bodily processes. 

Chemical Compounds. It is impressive to learn that many of the 
fundamental substances in the organism, and some in therapeutics, 
have an identical skeleton formula. The bile acids, the “sunshine” 
vitamin (D), the sex hormones, components of brain and nerve, the 
effective principle of the heart drug, digitalis—these show a mother 
ground. This would appear to be, not an accidental kinship, but an 
index of the general economy. 

We have learned, during the recent vogue of vitamin therapy, 
that it is wiser, as a rule, to prescribe the whole group of the nutri- 
tional agents in the relative proportions which the body requires, 
rather than some singled-out factor. The inherent organizational 
demand of the metabolic system must be respected. 

Tissue Differentiation (Embryo). “Fields of influence” are 
known to the embryologist. If, at a certain stage in the formative 
development, a limb-bud is excised and replaced by undifferentiated 
tissue, yet the limb develops as it should, perfected through the 
insistence of the regional scheme. 

Organ Groups. When we consider what is now known about the 
endocrine (ductless or internally-secreting) glands, we are thor- 
oughly impressed by the complex interrelationships of this system. 
Here, indeed, is evidence of the marvelous reciprocity, perilous 
balance, and regulation within the organism. The products of these 
glands, hormones (hormanein, to excite or arouse), govern metabol- 
ism, growth, reproduction. Doctors now recognize that diabetes is 
a disease of imbalance of the whole endocrine system, precipitated 
by relative deficiency of insulin. Likewise, toxic goiter is no longer 
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considered a localized hyperactivity of the thyroid gland, but there 
are evidences that, here again, the whole endocrine orchestra is 
out of tune and time. 

Consiitutional Diseases. An intensified study of hypertension 
(high blood pressure) in the last few years has forced our concept 
to include a composite of multiple factors. At one time or another 
it seemed that fairly simple mechanisms—e.g., the occurrence of 
elevated pressure in the arteries when the patient suffered from one- 
sided kidney disease—were about to answer the long-time question. | 
But discrepancies soon pointed out the complexity of the problem. 
The medical investigator has learned that it is a false hope which is 
based on a confined idea. It is presumptuous to conceive the won- 
drous order through petty schemes. This is not to deny honor to 
those who have given us fragmentary sights of the superb codrdi- 
num. Yet the human readiness for accepting intermediary processes 
as the final answer must be guarded against. Whenever explanation 
appears simple, it is just that we fail to be mindful of the multi- 
plicity of mediate, oblique, reciprocal, and integrated activities | 
which necessarily subserve the apparent. 

In the study of cancer it is becoming clear that the constitutional 
nature of the disease has been neglected. A growth is not a localized 
parasite which appears unheralded to sap the vital strength, but is 
the reflection of organismal propensity towards this fatal event. 
The incidence of multiple cancers in the same patient is higher than 
chance would predict, and thus the inherent susceptibility of the 
tissues of the affected person is indicated. Some tumors show rhyth- 
mical or periodic growth-behavior, and when spread throughout the 
body demonstrate simultaneous, coordinated activity, an ebb and 
flow signaling the struggle between parasite and host. The clinician 
will do well to turn his scrutiny from the tumor-growth itself to the 
patient as a defensive organism, focusing attention on what can be 
done to enhance the local and general protection. 

Therapeutics (Physic). We have been so preoccupied by the 
practical business of administering the fungus-produced antibiotic 
penicillin that we have had little time to consider how actually the 
remarkable “‘cure” takes place, through what internal rearrange 
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ments and with what, doubtless, telling significance as regards the 
j subcurrent functions of the patient. If the physician is heady with the 
assurance of new wands and smug as he witnesses the dramatic 
response to his therapy, he might ponder the conclusion of Aretaeus 
(physician of the second century) : “The physician . . . is able to 


‘Ij render disease latent.” What is happening today is that which 


physicians of all ages have recognized, the re-integration of the 
- i bodily processes, or vis medicatrix naturae. The vaguely understood 
.j mechanisms within the organism, in their united purpose, have 


. J reinstated the wonderful equilibrium of health. 


Epidemiology (Infection). Especially in the field of infectious 
“diseases the validity of the holistic thesis has been shown. Pre- 
dominant effort had been given to the typing of bacteria for the 
purpose of identifying the pathogens (disease producers). But now 
it has become clear that the same strain of virulent streptococcus 
causes, not the same disease, but a variety of diseases in a popula- 
tion. Obviously, other factors are at work. The epidemiologist must 


$ J envision the whole picture, including with his specific scientific data 


the infective state of the organism. Infectious disease insists on 
being explained by simultaneous consideration of the many factors. 

Psychosomatic Medicine. The most comprehensive attempt to 
encompass medicine has been that of the psychosomatic idea. This 
is not a new discovery but a reactionist tendency, away from the dis- 
junction in the wake of audacious “instruments of precision” and 
back towards the wisdom of earlier clinicians, who arrived at essen- 
tially valid conclusions by their methods of immediate observation 
and sympathetic fascination. It does not take a disciplined scientist 
to realize that there is no dichotomy of mind and body, and that 
the functions of the person are impaired by grief, anxiety, resent- 
ment, dissatisfaction, or wounding of amour-propre. But it has been 
well worth while for the present-day physician to be reminded by 
the psychiatrist (and by the sagacious family doctor, for that 
matter) that it is more important to find out what kind of a patient 
has the disease than what kind of a disease the patient has. So much 
of the usual illness in practice is traceable, not to the common 
maladies which are grievously presented for treatment, but to dis- 
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order of the sustaining feeling-tone—to emotional turmoil and 
thereby inordinate interpretation of symptoms by the unhappy. The 
observant physician is convinced that the essential fons et origo of 
health is genuine contentment. 

We are led to expect that future illumination in medicine, 
throughout the various fields, will break forth as a result of holistic 


imagination. 














EDITORIAL 


Can anyone recall the crazy days of the ’twenties without a twinge 
of pain and a shiver of apprehension? The very memory of the 
swift descent after World War I from united striving and idealistic 
thinking to the abysses of selfish and meaningless pleasure and 
money seeking makes one giddy. How unreal after less than three 
decades seem the phrenetic national spree and the maudlin morning 
after, and how charged with fate. 

Perhaps the aftermath of a great war is its most tragic phase. 
Perhaps the most sensitive have always suffered most from the 
bitterness of frustration that has attended every reconstruction era. 
A fighting war presents at least an illusion of singleness of purpose 
and progress toward a clearly discerned objective. But after the 
tumult of armed strife the confusion of peace has seemed to many 
a disillusionment that can only be shaken off by abandoning the 
search for order. 

The wild-goose chase of the ’twenties after a “normalcy” that 
was not a sound social order was seen even then to be a tragic 
capitulation to unreason. Yet in the midst of the ferment of the 
times voices of reason and prophecies of doom lost their directive 
and compulsive power. 

In the narrower field of manners there was excuse that the 
younger men, especially those returned from front lines and train- 
ing camps, should not immediately adjust themselves to a radically 
altered environment. But it will continue to overwhelm many of us 
with shame that the excesses of the jazz age were highlighted on 
college campuses, where the flappers and all the sad young men 








for a time found their natural habitat. The world of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald was only a corner of the great world, but for all the 
artificiality of his creation, it was a true microcosm. 

And now, after a second more stupendous world war, the omens 
are multiplying that America, if it has forgotten nothing of the 
debacle of the ’twenties, has learned little from it. Fears are ex- 
pressed on every hand that nothing can save us from repeating a 
cycle of disaster. Hope must nerve itself to the utmost to confront 
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the spectre of moral disintegration that menaces almost the only 
nation untouched by the material destruction that has laid a large 
part of the world in ruins. 

Yet we on the college campuses of America possess one strong 
ground of optimism. Saddened as we are by the memory of the fine 
young men who will never return to us, we may truly rejoice that 
those who have returned have brought with them a spirit of eager 
response and responsibility that, if it is properly nurtured, may 
indeed remake the nation, and perhaps the world. 

It would be disingenuous to pretend that the thought of armies 
of returning veterans did not bring misgivings to the minds of 
professors and administrators. Speculation flourished as to whether 
the colleges were in for reconversion or revolution. It was agreed 
that every effort must be made to meet the demands of the G.I.’s, 
but guesses as to the nature of those demands was a fearful pleasure. 
Perhaps no expected guests have ever been so sure of a welcome 
while they inspired such disquiet in their prospective hosts. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difficulties attending the 
reconversion of our colleges and universities to their peacetime 
functions. Overcrowding, understafiing, difficulty in obtaining books 
and laboratory equipment—these and a hundred other problems 
have arisen to plague administrators and instructors. But the ex 
perience has not been unalloyed grief. The one intolerable thing 
would have been restless and wayward student bodies. 

As a matter of fact, it has seemed to some instructors that no 
students have been so eager to make the most of educational oppor 
tunities as the returned veterans; never have teachers been so put o 
their mettle to deliver the heart of their subjects. The academi 
level, far frv.. being depressed, has substantially risen. In thi 
atmosphere of sober effort extravagances of misconduct no longer 
define the college spirit of an institution. 

The omen is good. We who serve the younger generation canno 
fail to be encouraged by the spirit that we find in our charges 
They gave a good account of themselves in war; they are givin 
as good an account of themselves in peace. All is not wrong wit 
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The Centennial Edition of Sidney Lanier 


This definitive edition of the works of Sidney Lanier’ (1842-1881) was 
planned for the centennial of the poet’s birth. Considering the difficulties of 
publishing during the past years we may wonder, not that it was delayed for 
three years but that it appeared so soon. Beautifully though not lavishly pre- 
sented, it bears no scar of the War, from which books at home suffered as did 
cities abroad. 

The publishers did well not make this a complete Lanier; the four juveniles 
—redactions of Malory, Froissart, Percy, and The Mabinogion—and a quan- 
tity of lesser writings carefully preserved in the comprehensive collections at 
Johns Hopkins, have been omitted. As it is, there is more here than most 
readers will care to peruse, including the extremely lady-like lectures on The 
English Novel and the guide to Florida. But there are five indispensable vol- 
umes, in which for the first time the poems and correspondence are printed 
fully and with full annotation. It is upon his poetry that Sidney Lanier’s fame 
rests and will rest. We have waited a long time for a complete and scholarly 
edition of his poems and poem outlines; now at last a final assessment of his 
poetic mind and art may be attempted on something more than grounds of 
intuition. 

The correspondence has been prepared with exemplary care, including, 
whenever possible, letters both from and to Lanier, with notes identifying cor- 
respondents and subject matter, so that biographical values are enhanced to 
the utmost. 

Although it will not greatly appeal to the general reader, the volume con- 
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taining Lanier’s lectures on the older English literature to which he was de- 
voted, deserves special attention. These lectures, delivered at the Peabody In- 
stitute of Baltimore and the newly-founded Johns Hopkins University in the 
last years of his life, are here reproduced from the original manuscripts under 
the special editorial supervision of Professor Kemp Malone. 

From his young manhood Lanier had hoped to devote himself to a life of 
scholarship. He had dreamed of attending a German university, but the public 
and personal disaster of the Civil War, ill health, and poverty supervened. 
He came bitterly to resent the inadequacy of his academic preparation (in a 
letter to his father in 1873 he refers to “the uncongenial atmosphere of a far- 
cical college”), but by wide and thoughtful reading he remarkably supplied 
the deficiencies of the literary courses of Oglethorpe University. What he 
most felt the lack of, and what finally took him to Baltimore, was the oppor- 


‘The Centennial Edition of the Works of Sidney Lanier. General Editor, Charles R. 
Anderson. 10 vols. I. Poems and Poem Outlines, Edited by Charles R. Anderson; 
Il. The Science of English Verse and Essays on Music, Paull F. Baum; III. Shak- 
spere and His Forerunners, Kemp Malone; IV. The English Novel and Essays on 
Literature, Clarence Gohdes and Kemp Malone; V. Tiger-Lilies and Southern Prose, 
Garland Greever assisted by Cecil Abernethy; VI. Florida and Miscellaneous Prose, 
Philip Graham; VII-X. Letters, Charles R. Anderson and Aubrey H. Starke. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. $30.00. 
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tunity of associating with scholars and with men of wider cultural experiences : 
than his own. 

It is true that he never overcame the handicap of unsystematic preparation, 
together with certain temperamental flaws which may have been due in part 
to the failure of physical vigor. To some extent the lack of critical training 
was indeed counterbalanced by poetic insight. The lectures printed under the 
title Shakspere and His Forerunners in the third volume of the present edition, 
while they altogether lack the scholarly authority which would justify con- 
tinued citation, were not unworthy of the auspices under which they were 
delivered. Professor Malone has furnished a tactful and sufficient apparatus, 
identifying texts, accounting for some glaring errors, but making no attempt 
to correct historical and critical judgments that are obviously out of line with 
contemporary knowledge and taste. 

Professor Malone has also edited eight Essays on Literature, collected in 
the latter part of Volume IV of this edition. Here will be found papers on 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, the Elizabethan sonneteer Bartholomew Griffin, and 
the Old English Battle of Maldon, together with the introductions to the four 
boys’ books. It cannot be claimed that these are critical treasures, but their 
revelations of Lanier’s own knowledge of and attitude toward literature are 
not without value. 

If Sidney Lanier is hardly to be remembered as one of the foremost literary 
scholars who have held appointments at Johns Hopkins, he is probably the f 
greatest literary artist who has been on its faculties. It is therefore altogether | 
fitting and proper that this fine edition of his works should unite the resources 
of the scholars and press of the University in the greatest tribute of honor that 
may be paid to a man of letters. 


The Famous Case of Myra Clark Gaines 


A Review by Maurice S. CuLP 


Maurice S. Culp, A.B. (Illinois) ’27, A.M. (Illinois) ’28, LL.B. (Western Reserve) ’}1, 
S.J.D. (Michigan) ’32, is Professor of Law in the Lamar School of Law. 


Every lawsuit has some story to tell about its parties. This human-interest 
content is one of the things about the study of law which makes it so fascinat- 
ing. Dr. Harmon, a grandson of one of the legatees under the will of Myra 
Clark Gaines, has from the records and reports and collateral commentary of a 
lifetime of litigation, pieced together and told the story of one of America’s 
most persistent and pertinaceous litigants.1 This true story has all of the sus- 
pense and appeal of fiction. 

Two characters stand out in this story—Daniel Clark, father, and Myra, | 


1The Famous Case of Myra Clark Gaines. By Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1946. xiii, 481 pp. $3.50. 
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kaughter. Daniel Clark settled in Spanish New Orleans in 1786, became a 
vital force in its social, political and economic life, serving as the first terri- 
torial delegate to Congress. Clark was successful in business and soon became 
very wealthy and financially influential. He died in 1813, a reputed bachelor, 
leaving a will of 1811 and a reputed will of 1813. 

Clark as early as 1801 fell in love with Marie Julie (Zulime) Carriére, 
of an old Creole family. Zulime was presumably married to DesGrange, who 
left her in 1801. Investigation indicated that DesGrange may have had a 
living wife at the time of his marriage to her in 1794. There was evidence 
that Clark and Zulime were married in Pennsylvania in 1802 or 1803. Myra 
was born in 1805. Clark was unwilling to publicly announce the marriage 
until he had positive proof of the DesGrange bigamy. Then Zulime married 
a Monsieur Gardette prior to Clark’s death. Myra was placed by Clark in 
the home of Samuel B. Davis, where she was treated as a member of that 
family. Davis took her with him when he moved to Delaware in 1812. Daniel 
Clark openly acknowledged Myra as his daughter, and in the last year of his 
life made elaborate provision for her future—all set forth in a will read by 
several people but never discovered after his death. 

After Myra’s marriage to William Whitney she learned the alleged facts 
about her inheritance, and in 1835 went to New Orleans, where Richard Relf, 
co-executor of the will of 1811 and perhaps the destreyer of the will of 1813, 
Mhad settled the Clark estate. 

@ ©Whitney died of yellow fever in New Orleans. Myra later married Gen- 

eral Edmund Gaines, thereby gaining considerable social prestige and monetary 

backing. Shortly after the Mexican War General Gaines succumbed to 

Gcholera. Myra then fought on alone until her death in 1885, having gained 

9: final legal victory but no monetary inheritance. 

While the biographical material in this book is alone well worth reading, 
the technical phases of the series of litigation which began in 1835 and ended 
in 1891 are fascinating. This litigation was marked by stubborn fighting at 
Jevery stage, and by Myra’s indomitable faith that the Supreme Court of the 
@ United States would ultimately decide in her favor. Also the story of this 
@ litigation presents a vivid picture of a state judicial system dominantly hostile 
to a litigant and her cause, coupled with a lower federal judiciary only slightly 
less prejudiced. Her ability to secure able counsel and her insistence upon 
appealing every point she believed incorrectly decided, accounted in part for 
the half-century of active litigation and her eventual triumph. 

The Whitneys’ first move to gain the inheritance was the filing of a claim to 
the estate in state court, charging Relf with fraud and claiming the existence 
of a later will. Their next move was in the federal court through a bill in 
equity for an accounting under the 1811 will. This bill was dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction. Then Myra attempted to probate the 1813 will, but 
@ voluntarily dismissed her petition because of the hostility of the state judge. 
By this time Myra was convinced that her only hope lay in the federal court, 
where fortunately she could go because of her New York citizenship, and in 
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1837 she filed a bill in chancery to reach the property to which she was entitled 
under Louisiana law as a legitimate child not named in her father’s will. 

Preliminary legal skirmishes led to two appeals to the Supreme Court, but 
finally one party, Patterson, elected to go to trial on the merits. It appears that 
the deposition of every living person with knowledge of the case except 
Zulime was obtained. While she knew more than any other person, neither 
side questioned her officially. Myra lost, but on the first appeal on the merits 
of the case (1847), the Supreme Court by a divided bench established her 
heirship to two insignificant parcels of land. With the Patterson victory in 
mind the Gaineses continued their actions for an accounting against the de- 
fendants who held virtually all of the disputed property. However, in 1851 
the Supreme Court found against Myra on these substantial claims, thus end- 
ing her hopes for a monetary recovery as heir. 

In 1855 Myra filed a petition in the Louisiana District Court to establish 
and probate the lost will of 1813, again losing in the lower court, but the 
Louisiana Supreme Court held the lost will entitled to probate. Now Myra 
began several new actions in the federal courts for an accounting, relying on 
her position under the will. Myra’s litigation was interrupted by the War 
Between the States, but as soon as the courts were open again, she was press- 
ing her bills on the merits. Finally in 1867 she obtained her victory in the 
Supreme Court. A master in chancery then began the assessment of damages. 
Myra obtained a sizeable award in 1883, but appeals delayed final action until 
1891, when her estate obtained a judgment for nearly six hundred thousand 
dollars, a figure made small by Myra’s generosity to innocent individual 
defendants. 
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The Aims and Aspirations of 
The School of Theology 


Through the School of Theology Emory University dis- 
charges its obligation to the Church for the training of 
ministers and other religious workers such as mission- 
aries and directors of religious education. 

The School is projected on a graduate basis, the A. B. 
degree or its equivalent from a fully-accredited college 
being required for admission. Character and aptitude 
for the student’s chosen work are also required for 
admission. 

The three-year program in the School of Theology 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Further 
opportunities to prepare for Christian service are 
afforded by programs in the Graduate School leading to 
masters degrees. The theological faculty participates in 
these programs. 

Emphasis is placed on training for ministers already 
in service through a series of short schools, one for each 
of the following groups: supply pastors, town and 
country ministers, and urban ministers. The annual 
Ministers’ Week, held in January, also brings large 
numbers of pastors to the campus. 

“Service to God and man” is the motto of the Candler 
School of Theology. 


A statement prepared by 
the Dean of the School of Theology 























